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INTRODUCTION 1 



The research component of the Boston University Head Start Evaluation and Research 
Center has involved activity in four major areas: 

1. Observation of teaching curriculum 

2. Emotional Disturbance of Head Start and Middle-Class preschool children 

3. Perception and social values of preschool children 

4. Teaching programs and learning 



The first two areas have been the principal focus of the Center and will continue 
to receive considerable attention. The Center Director and his colleagues in the 
Departments of Special Education, Psychiatry, and Psychology have been actively 
studying teaching and disturbance for some time and have been given strong University 
support for the establishment of research programs, extensive observational and 
recording facilities, and a psycho-educational clinic whose staff and students have 
provided educational and therapeutic services for disadvantaged preschool children 
and their families for the past six years. The training program of the Special Education 
Department includes observational seminars which have provided the raw material from 
which much of the research reported herein has been generated. The connection be- 
tween observational strategies and disturbed behavior is the driving force that has led 
to our strategies and our committments. 

There are diverse theoretical and practical reasons why teaching is studied, which 
leads to a variety of methodological apptoaches. As we have come to see disturbances 
in children as often being very much a function of situational (interpersonal) 
variables, it was inevitable that a large amount of clinical and 'research effort would 
be expended on the observer and the observed. The question of whether the former 
or the latter is affected by observational process or its data products is part- 
icularly salient when the focal behavior is painful to children and teachers. Along 
with a scientific interest in constructing theories that will usefully account for 
social, emotional and cognitive development, there is a categorical imperative about 
the potentiality and necessity for change. To the extent that children show extra- 
ordinary, but systematically varying behaviors in different situations, it can 
be inferred that such variability should be possible within any one of these situations. 
Similarly, When participants of an observational seminar show extreme divergence in 
their perceptions and interpretations of incidents, there is evidence for the potential 
of corresponding situational and behavioral change. 

Thus, for theoretical and practical reasons, this research in observation and 
disturbance focuses on polraities. Intellectually and emotionally disabled children 
and relatively stylized teachers and learning situations are the vehicles for 
studying systemic instabilities, much as Head Start is a vehicle for more adequately 



1 "The research reported herein Was .performed pursuant to a contract with the Office 
of ^Economic Opportunity, Executive .Off ice of the^ President , Washington, D.C., 

20506. The opinions expressed herein are those of the author and should not be 
coflstfiied aS representing the opinions or policy of any agency of the United States 
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dealing with the dilemmas of poverty , Research is aimed at deviant groups both be- 
cause of social and psychological needs and theoretical considerations « The study 
of abnormal individuals and groups tests the limits of human potential for develop- 
ment, as well as for pathology 0 Disturbed Head Start children are a deviant group 
within a deviant group. Understanding the dynamics of disturbance will certainly 
clarify the deliterious effects 3f poverty and of social impoverishment 0 

Studies of perception and social values, and teaching programs and learning 
have been initiated and are continuing. The structure of the E&R Center has per- 
mitted articulation between behavioral and pragmatic research. 

The fifth folio includes reports of activities which, although ancillary, 
were an expression of the tactical bias of this Center. In addition to informal 
contacts with professionals, non-professionals and parents, a formal consultative 
arrangement was set up whereby teachers, social workers, community aides and parents 
were invited to discuss their programs with Center staff and to make recommendations 
regarding researchable topics and priority variables. Because of the tarnish of 
subjectivity, blatant facts and issues are often, in effect, denied. This results 
in assumptions^ of uniformity accross teachers and programs which leads to specious 
research and evaluation decisions. The strightforward testing and comparing of 
diverse groups of Head Start and non-Head Start children would appear to be a 
classis example of holding one variable constant £the test) and letting everything 
else vary — a pure anti-experimental design. The sterility of tests for other than 
predictive paradigms is becoming readily apparent. Tests constructors must worship 
the idol of reliability and implicity repudiate the iconoclasm of change. This is 
further confounded by experimenter and other reactive effects. 

The longitudinal study mentioned in a previous report is not reported because 
case finding is incomplete. Several major studies will be undertaken with this 
sample of 59 school aged disadvantaged children who have been followed for the past 
five years. During the period that this report covers, 43 of 59 children were located 
and given the Stanford-Binet and a battery of achievement tests. Current school 
grades for sample children and their siblings were obtained from their schools. 

Children and their families have been and are continuing to be followed up disregarding 
their present location. It has become apparent from keeping in contact with mobile 
families that drawing developmental inferences from cross-sectional studies is 
precariousand leads to spurious conclusions about stability and change of disadvantaged 
children. This will be carefully documented during the coming year. 

The Research Conference on Interventions with Preschool Disadvantaged Children, 
October 24-28, 1966, was discussed in the first quarterly report and the proceedings 
of that conference were distributed during the Spring. It was followed up by a second 
conference at Temple University which further provided for dissemination and discussion 
of current research. 

A comprehensive report on the Mississippi phase o£ the evaluation will be forthcom- 
ing when the voluminous anecdotal material is transcribed and assembled so that it can 
be systematically reviewed. Head Start programs, teachers, children, families, and 
local conditions contrast dramatically with their counterparts in other regions of 

the country. They deserve more careful and extensive treatment than we were able to 

* 
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give. It makes little sense to include Mississippi Head Start with other programs with 
considerable attentions to the ^peculiar conditions in which it has developed* 

The work of the Center was made possible by the unstinting cooperation of 
Head Start personnel throught New England and Mississippi « We have been greatly 
Impressed by the sincerity and tenacity of teachers , social workers, administrators, 
arid parents in spite of the continuing uncertainty that inevitably surrounds a program 
that is subject to the erratic cross currents of a society’s experiment with itself. 

We, as well as they, have had to continually be faced with impossible situations 
that could not be put aside for a more propititous time. Emergencies: and the 
exceptions have become the expected. In Mississippi we were observing teachers and 
testing children in program whose day-to-day operation was threatened by budgeting 
limitations which seemed both ludicrous and tragic in a country whose inhabitants 
were living at a subsistance level. The list of irregulatities is far more impossible 
than that of predictables . 

The staff of the Center has given outstanding support to the accomplishment of our 
evaluation task and to the initiation* of 'research activity. . They have been continuously 
braced and inspired by Boston University faculty, and administration. 

Barbara Rudolph has capably and steadfastly organised and supervised the typing 
and printing of this report. Sandra Alexanian, Anne Coolidge, and Suzanne Clay have 
continuously and insightfully developed a coordinated effort that initially consisted 
of, almost entirely, loose ends. Among many, we would like particularly to thank the 
following Head Start personnel for their valuable assistance and trust: Reginald 

Eaves, Boston; Rheable Edwards, Boston, John Flynn, Cambridge; Matthew Goode, Brockton; 
Reverand Cornelius Hastie, Boston; William McKain, B6livar County, Mississippi; 

Jean Vacco, Boston; Aaron Vence, Bolivar County, Mississippi; and Geraldine Withecomb, 
Hartford, Connecticut. However, teachers, social workers, and parents were the back- 
bone of our efforts, our fatal weakness for the seductiveness of children, not 
withstanding. 
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ABSTRACT 



Tasks were developed and presented to Headstart teachers In order to facilitate 
descriptions of variation in teaching stylus. Twenty minute samples of teaching 
according to task Instructions, were filmed so that inter and intra teaching 
comparisons could be carefully analyzed by diverse observers, thus permitting con- 
commit tant study of observer (ing) variation. The use of tasks provides sufficient 
standardization to permit observers to make accurate predictions, regarding sub- 
sequent task teaching behaviors* Systematic variations in task requirements will 
provide a basis for studying more and less invariant characteristics of teaching 
style which will generate variables that intervene between content and methodology, 
and individual and group behaviors of children. 



M The research reported herein was performed pursuant to a contract with the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, Executive Office of the President, Washington, D.C, 20506. 
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Miss Anne Coolldge perceptively and tenaciously assisted in the development and 
administration of tasks. Professor Alvin Fiering directed the film making with 
extraordinary sensitivity « Teachers and observers involved played a critical role 
throughout the project. 
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TEACHING STYLE: 

The Development of Teaching Tasks 1 
Frank Garfunkel 
Boston University 



INTRODUCTION : 



In order to facilitate comparisons between teachers, tasks were presented to 
teachers to be carried out with their classes. Teachers were directed to teach with 
given instructions and materials for approximately twenty minutes. These procedures 
were used to explore the feasibility of designing, using and recording (filming) tasks 
in order to provide a vehicle for studying contrasting teacher styles. By having each 
of six teachers use five separate tasks, it was possible to systematically compare 
teachers across tasks, and tasks across teachers. As three of these tasks were filmed, 
there is a permanent record of performance Which can be used to study related per- 
ceptual styles of performing teachers, observing teachers and other observers. 

Although, for the purpose of this developmental study, the films are, themselves, 
the data from which such inferences are to be drawn, it is possible to infer reductions 
and to make consequent, quantitative within and between teacher comparisons. 

The focus of these tasks and films has been to internally validate the use of 
tasks as a viable technique for comparing irreducable components of style by filming 
and presenting a series of integrated constellations of behaviors. While the biases 
of the investigators are implicit in the types of tasks selected, the existence of 
films provide an objective base for distinguishing stylistic variations in types and 
degrees of control of materials and situations, and in operational definitions of work 
and play and their relationship to learning. 

Problems of external validation have been only partially and informally dealt; 
with by reviewing teachers 1 performances in three filmed tasks and two non-f limed 
tasks in order to ascertain whether there is consistency. Put in other terms, given 
any one task which is filmed and/or anecdotally recorded, can accurate predictions 
be made about performance of tasks? With a single exception, it was possible to make 



1 "The research reported herein was performed pursuant to a contract with the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, Executive Office of the President, Washington, D.C. 20506. 
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rather precise forecasts as to how teachers would handle subsequent tasks, specifically 
with regards to type and degree of control, position of . teacher in elaboration of 
tasks and work-play dichotomizing as it was acted out by the children. The relation- 
ship of style to behavioral effects in children outside of the classroom was not attended 
to either concurrently or longitudinally. 



Although it is rather simple to get teacher variation on any number of dimensions, 
it is extremely difficult to unravel conf bunding of teacher, child, curricular, and 
interactional variables. This is particularly true when dimensionality of teaching 
behavior is constructively linked with child behavior. Too often the abstraction of 
teaching behavior is temporarily and conceptually disconstlnuous with child behavior 
and it is not surprising that it has been almost impossible to document the relation- 
ship of one to the other. Teachers are measured independently of children and 
children are measured independently of teachers • This leaves an unknown and unseen 
terrain— a kind of black box— in which input and output can be documented but for 
which interaction is ignored. Generally, interactions are attended to separately 
(Flanders, 1965) and are not necessarily a part of the design that Aims at qualifying 
output by carefully considering the nature and extent of interaction. Furthermore, 
it is not all clear as to whether given interactional patterns are cause or effect 
or whether they have been generated because of traditional or teleological determ- 
inants • 

The theoretical-methodological problem revolves around the choice of an opera- 
tional structure of variance and invariance. This pertains not only to sample 
selection— grade level, subject matter, teacher characteristics — but also to 
measurement strategies— achievement tests, performance in another situation, ob- 
servational protocols, tape recordings, films. What is to be held constant? What 
will vary? How will the behavior be recorded and then measured? How will the con- 
nection between teaching and learning be established and cross-validated so that we 
can logically deduce one from the other? 

Although holding grad* level and subject matter constant would appear to bi 
a useful quasi-experimental device (Sellack et, al, 1966), it is necessary to be 
aware of an implicit trap in this procedure. It may very well be that grade level 
and subject matter invariance are trivial with regards to teaching-learning varia- 
tion. Perhaps there are teachers in different grades and subjects that represent 
a far more critical type of Invariance — one that is connected with motivation, 
transference, values, and creativity. If this is so, then our Inferences from 
grade and subject controlled studies will be only trivially related to either 
situation or individual outcome. This is by way of saying that holding grade and 
subject constant does not guarantee that resulting variation of either situations 
(classroom behaviors) or children (achievement tests) will be meaningfully related 
to any given dependent variable. However, in spite of this caution, the disregarding 
of grade and subject would necessarily encumber the comparability of observations. 

What is needed is control for more obvious independent factors and also control oft 
teaching behavior variation that is more directly related to child behavior over time. 

It is not at all clear aB to what an optimal segment of behavior might be for any 
given study. Some studies* focus on, highly specific signs or categories of motor and 
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vetbal activity (Medley and Mit2el, 1963). Participant observation studies consider 
institutional behaviors over time Without specific reference to fragments except as 
thsy relate to the developing hypotheses of obsetfvers (Becker, 1952, 1953). One study 
of classroom language behavior used transcriptiotts of social studied classes and 
content analyzed thematic material (fcellack, et al, 1966). Critical incident 
techniques define episodes ar they take place in classrooms and analyze them with 
respect to a ffeld of forces operating in the class (Flanagan et al, 1958). Operant 
procedures have been applied to teacher and child behaviors in order to study highly 
Specific child-teacher contingencies (Haring and Lovitt, 1967). Each of these 
strategies is, at the same time, trying to more adequately understand teacher and 
child in classroom situations and effectively deal with that behavior. The theoret- 
ical system from which each is derived is not as important as theological construct 
of which it is a part. Method and definitions of behavioral bitits implicity reflect 
educational values towards intervention and change. 

The several measurement strategies mentioned above vaty as to whether or U6t 
direct manipulation is involved, and there is a direct connection, over time, between 
teacher ( or class) behavior and individual child behavior. In all of these examples, 
however, there is either an implied or explicit dependent variable. Classroom be- 
haviors have been studied in order to determine variable effects naturalisHcally 
or as a result of specific manipulations. As the desirability of any posited effects 
is, necessarily, moot it remains to judge Strategies either purely in terms of 
pedagogy or in terms of diverse effects on children over time, including transference 
of obtained behaviors to other times and situations. Too often, pedagogic variation 
is buried because of methodological problems in obtaining consistant data. It is 
as difficult to identify competence in teachers as it is in personalities. Specific 
performance criteria do not hold up either concurrently (consensus comparisons 
with other teachers by skilled raters) or longitudinally (relating teacher charact- 
eristics to differential achievement performance of children). The failure to identify 
competence can be partly attributed to several sampling and methodological problems. 
The homogenizing effect of procedures for selecting and retaining teachers, children 
and curricula might contribute to the reported error of incorrectly accepting the 
null hypothesis. For example, if unusually competent and Incompetent teachers are 
eliminated from a sample, the variance will be restricted and differences needed to 
reject the null hypothesis will be excessive. Furthermore, the pairing of teachers 
with children of. different social classes, and. abilitites is highly selective, as is 
the placement of children within schools.. Finally, commonly used tests have been 
developed on the. basis, of. principles and goals, that are, in general, at variance 
with those of intervention.. Items, that are sensitive, to differential treatment appear 
to be unreliable and are, therefore, eliminated. Probably the strongest single factor 
that Affects, item, selection, for achievement tests is very much developmen tally 
oriented— which results in items being highly correlated with chronological age. If, 
as it would appear, most measurements used are heavily weighted in this direction 
it is unlikely that they will reflect differences due specifically to teachers or* 
in general, to interventions. Thus>in eliminating items which would tend to reflect 
day to day subject variation, likely indicators of other sorts of variation are also 
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purged o 

The teacher tasks to be described herein have been developed to speak directly 
to questions of competency and change, both in children and teachers. In order to 
deal with the relation of competency to change over time with respect to transfer, 
it is first necessary to determine the nature of situational presses on children and 
the effect of these presses, if any, over time but within confines of evolving 
situations. The first question is conditional — if a given teacher (class) has an 
effect on a particular child, what is it most likely to be? The distinction betweeh 
the teacher's effect on the class and the differential effects of the class on indiv- 
idual children must be made. But it is doubtful that the latter will be apparent and 
measurable unless the former is carefully described in terms that cover a broad range 
of variation. This should eventually provide a basis for dealing with the ultimate 
question which must be asked about any sequence of behavior that takes place in a 
class — how appropriate is it for individual children that are exposed? It is ribt 
enough to describe the various methods and materials used, nor even the ways in Which 
they are applied. Eventually, attention must be directed to the quality and Substance 
of interventions that children are involved in during the course of the schCCl year. 

The use of twenty minute tasks units provides samplings of behaviors thAt cbirer 
reasonably concise cross sections. These include presentation and distribution of 
materials, implicit or explicit instructions » development and facilitation, transi- 
tions, and denouments. The common task across teachers minimizes the difficulty of 
focusing upon teaching and reaction Variation. This is the same rationale for the 
development of any standardized proeeduteo 

An Important variation in individual testing procedures is the extent £b which 
they call for more or less convergent or divergent responses. If teaching £fcsks weri 
developed to be related to a training program that balled for predetermined criterion 
responses, it would be possible to design "objective" task presentations and scoring 
procedures. Such criterion responses have been developed at the University of Kansas 
and have been reported in thus far nnpubllshjed manuscripts . 

The alternative is to vary tasks and evaluation procedures along the "pro- 
jective” (divergent) end of the "projective-objective" continuum. Teachers are 
given stimuli in the form of materials and rather open-ended instructions, much as 
an individual subject id given a series of Thematic Aperception tests cards. Instead 
of a strictly verbal response, the teacher gives a complex behavioral response over 
a designated time and &$ace interval. Themes can be inferred from films or anecdotal 
records of task responses. It is also possible to use direct behavioral recording or 
rating scales in order to compare teacher over tasks and teachers over a single task. 
Contrasts can be facilitated by varying amount of structure in directions and content 
of task, selection of teachers with greater and lesser stylized approaches to teaching, 
time between teachers receiving instructions and performing task (latency), age and 
characteristics of children, history of class, and available physical facilities. The 
accomplishment of tasks with teachers that have relatively similar groups of children, 
physical facilities and group history, with systematic variation over content and 
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latency of tasks would be the ideal way to bring stylistic variations of teaching into 
relief. 

TEACHING STYLE 

Dimensions of style are measurable variations in approaches used in teaching, rather 
than what is taught or, strictly speaking, the methodology used. Style, if properly 
conceptualized and operationalized, will vary over teachers, but will be invariant over 
groups, content and methodologies. It is, of course, possible that requirements of these 
aspects of teaching situations can be so stated as to imply style. However, the useful- 
ness of the proposed model requires that overlap be minimized. Variables of style can 
then be conceived as intervening between inputs (class and teacher history, content, 
methodology) and outputs (effects on children, teachers and situations.) 

Style must be inferred from the daily confrontation that takes place in classrooms. 
There should be little question about the dynamics of reactiveness that leads to any 
given confrontation. Teachers* personalities will effect choice of methodology and 
content which will, in turn, be effected by teachers' reactions to groups of children 
and supervision. It is postulated that while a given teacher's methodology will vary 
over time and situations, style will remain relatively constant even if an aspect of 
style is predictable erraticism. This is analogous to the construct of "cognitive style" 
as it has been recently articulated in developmental literature. Teaching style differs 
in that it must be inferred from classroom (interpersonal) situations. However, it is 
not group interaction analysis nor a study of pedagogical techniques, both of which are 
subject to variation having to do with immediate environmental demands. 

Classrooms develop personalities or temperaments with more or less superficial 
components. Style focuses on components that are a function of teacher variation, 
which are relatively stable. Definition and description of style can only come about 
with systematic variation of non-sty listic factors. The residue of between teacher 
variance will provide the ultimate source for hypothesized domains of style. These 
must be further modified by the response variation which can be broadly conceptualized 
as participation and interaction. These will, as has been previously stated, further 
effect style, which will be a continuing series of response sets on the part of the 
teacher. The extent to which stylistic variation can be empirically partialed into 
relatively independent dimensions is moot. It is just as likely that an ipsative 
approach would be more appropriate. This would lead to a factorial study of teachers 
rather than scales. Methodologically, this would call for multi-task studies of 
teachers so that their ability to deal with a variety of situations would lead to 
detailed assessment of intra-teacher variation, which is required for this approach. 

Tasks would be designed in such a way as to systematically underline expressive 
reactions to content and behavior so that characteristic and reliable mappings could 
be generated. It is essential that this strategy should not depend upon linearity 
and additivity unless obtained data is consistent with these assumptions. 

Style is inferred from the behaviors of teachers and children in classroom 
activities. There is no presumption that any particular teacher-child interactions 
occur, only that classroom activities reflect style by constellations of individual 
and interactive behaviors. In order to distinguish these constellations a number of 
behavioral scales have been conceptualized and variously operationalized either 
directly by behavioral recording, indirectly by utilizing rater judgements or complexly 
by inferring ratings from sequences of more and less discrete responses of teachers 
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and children. Thee* scales are lifted in tabular form as follows: 

i * 





Scale 

frame 


Baals of 
RebOrdine. 


Polarities 


1 . 


Control 


Direct 


Teacher 


-Child 


2. 


Approach 


Complex 


Punitive 


-Supportive 


3. 


Value 


Complex 


Work 


-Play 


4. 


Warmth 


Judgemental 


Rejecting 


-Accepting 


5s 


Humor 


Judgemental 


1 Bland 


-Humor bUd 


6. 


Flexibility 


Complex 


Rigid 


-Adaptive 


7. 


Direction 


Direct 


Aimless - 


-Purposeful 


8; 


Differentiation 


Direct 


Undif f ereUfciated-IndividUaliad 



These scales are a first Approximation of relevant components of classroom at- 
mosphere 0 The goal of the measurement procedure is to describe selected aspects of 
t6aching-}.eaming situations AS jbhey evolve in more or less structured tasks. 

Relevance of particular scaled to any given tasks will be a function of the demands 
of both tasks and teachers. Therefore, additional staled will be developed to obtain 
data on different tasks. While the importance of any single scale will depend on task 
requirements* it will also be a function of the behavibr being studied-stylistic 
variation. Admittedly, the ptdcedtjre of allowing criteria to be a function of behavior 
is complex and somewhat tautological, but to hold criteria constant would lead to the 
collection of reliable, but irrelevant data. Teaching ; is certainly not as simple and 
uniform as straight forward normative measurement procedures would imply. Measuring 
style has to come to grips with dilemmas of 'nominal scaling before ordinal comparisons 
can be meaningful. 

Although ttb definitive position can be taken with regards to the most effective 
level of abstraction to bp used to frost validly differentiate teachers, the develop- 
ment and use of these scales and tasks has Involved a strategy that calls for 
maximum reliance on the experience, training and intelligence of observers and the 
development hnd mse of contrasting tasks used in Objectively different ways, rather 
than on t;hp careful and restricted definition of. items which requires only that 
observers be trained in a particular methodology. "Objective" tests are always 
restricted by item format and sampling — a restriction which often leads to 
objectivity only with respect to scoring. Similarly, category and sign systems 
used for direct behavioral recording are, in general, objective or reliable only in 
so far as data collection is concerned. Whether these methods permit objective 
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( valid) sampling of content is open to serious quCition. The limitations of re- 
liable procedures can severely determine the size and type of behavior that is 
recorded. Scoring reliability requires mechanical procedures so that l'east- 
common-d ©nominator observers and definitions can be used, whether or not' they are 
appropriate. 

Measurement calls for a series of controls so that confounding of different 
varying elements can be rninimzed. These controls can pertain to observers,, 
situations, of procedures. The above scales call for situational control (common 
tasks) and observer control (measurement bf observers) which, if successful will 
allow for procedural simplicity in order to minimize the need for control. 

Scales were ©elected deductively by experienced and trained observers as 
a result of a series of formal .and informal exchanges over nominal comparisons 
between teachers. After extensive observation of forty Headstart classes, observers 
were required to rank teachers according to whether they liked or disliked their 
style. The Initial nominal distinctions conceived of each observer as represent- 
ing a different point of view. Extracting the dimensions of observer variation 
gave It first approximation of nominal style variation. (As -the number of observers 
was small (six) the data was treated informally.) Selected scales appear to best 
differentiate observer-teacher (object-subject) co-variation. This is to say 
disregarding whether observers liked or disliked styles of particular teachers, 
the scales best differentiates observers' judgements in terms of values inferred from 
their selection of effective (good) teachers. While most measuring Instruments 
are static in that their published format remains unchanged through repeated usage, 
these scales are meant to be part of a change process. Accomodation and revision will 
be expected and included as an inegral part of the methodology. In light of this, 
specific operational definitions would be fatuous. A more realistic operational 
approach calls for exploring variation as a reciprocal function of definition. 

Control depends on teaching, but it also is a function of the values, sensitivity 
and perspective of observers. Definition which relief on either teaching or observa- 
tion alone will produce artificial boundries that isolate trivia* A preferable 
strategy is to communicate the meaning of scales by raising questions about behavior 
which can be addressed both to teaching and to observers. For control , who controls 
(or should control) the selection. Initiation, continuation, and termination of 
activities and interactions? and is mastery only a question of skill, cognition 
and perception or does it not also Include control rather than dependency? 

Every scale modifies every other scale. When Control involves teacher-child 
interaction, does approach consist of reinforcement or sanctions and are they 
punitive or supportive? Is it carried out with humor or blandness? These are 
not questions that lend themselves to the specific and arbitrary behavioral 
definition that is necessary for wide standardized application. An understanding 
of humor in teaching will be obtained intensively by teams of observers who struggle 
with their differing interpretations with suitable procedures and recording equipment. 
Standardization will be validly obtained Only when an explicit reflection of value 
conflicts is built into structured variations of procedures and definitions. There 
must be agreements to disagree so that legitimate points of view can contribute to 
methodological differentiation. This will lead to variations in not only definition 
of size and type of behavioral units, but to depth of focus as well. Direction can 
focus on conqitint and sustained use of materials but it can also aim at social- 
emotional interactions of children and/or adults. 
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Scales are theoretically independent of each other, therefore# refinement and 
elaboration will depend on locating teachers and observer# who have relatively unique 
profiles. Inter-scale correlations obtained on these and similar scale# range be- 
tween .50 to .70 (2/3 of correlations) and agreement on ratings of each teacher and 
scale are all between .50 and .60. Scale ratings uniformally correlate with total 
scale score between .75 and .90. Overall agreement on mean ratings on all scale# 
ranges between .70 and .80. Thus, there is a fair amount of scale independence but 
it would appear to be partly a function of observer-rater variation, or, perhaps 
more accurately, of operational ambiguity which, as has been suggested, is vital 
to this methodology. 

The development and use Of these scales is explicitly tied to the task strategy 
which includes the recording (film) of samples in order to allow for concornmittant 
studies of rater variation. ThSlr use in unrestricted situations where materials 
and methodologies are fortuitous will confound observer' and teacher variables, 
and resulting data will necessarily be suspect. Furthermore, the use of tasks (and 
the accompanying scales) assumes considerable knowledge about developmental leVels 
of individual children and, particularly, the existence of intellectual and emotional 
disturbance of children in the classroom. 



PROCEDURES 



Thirty tasks were developed by six observers, each of whom had considerable 
prior experience as teachers of preschool children and as observer# Of Headstart 
classes. Each task consisted of listing of necessary materials, procedures, 
instructions to be given teachers, rationale and method outcomes. Particular 
emphasis was giV^n' to eliciting variation in teaching behavior along "the scales 
of control . approach . and value . Many of the tasks were reviewed with a group of 
Headstart teachers who had volunteered to take part in a pilot project which would 
include extensive observation of classes, anecdotal recording of snack time behaviors 
trying out selected tasks and filming three tasks for each teacher. The group of six 
teachers agreed to try two of the film tasks with a two to three day delay between 
getting instructions and doing tasks, and one of the tasks with no delay— the in- 
structions and materials were presented and the task was done immediately thereafter. 

This resulted in eighteen 20-minute filmed tasks, three each for six teachers 
and their classes. Because of the considerable expense involved, initially only 
two of these films were processed so that they could be widely shown and plans could 
be thoughtfully made about processing any or ail of the other sixteen films. All 
films were reviewed in their unprocessed state (sound and picture on separate tapes) . 
As a result, twelve films (six teachers, two t#sks) are being processed. 

Anecdotal reports were written for all filmed tasks by an observer in the class- 
room at the time of filming, and for two additional tasks, including a snack time 
for each of the six classes. 

Data comparing teachers, tasks and teacher-task interactions will be obtained 
when films are ready. However, the purpose of this pilot project was to develop, use 
and film tasks in order to demonstrate their effectiveness in showing stylistic 
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variation. The data will be used to communicate dimensions of variation that are 
shown by the films, not to directly describe variation. In a very real sense, the 
films are the data. Validity ^wijl .he ascertained by comparing individual teachers 
on several tasks and films to anecdotal reports. 

At each phase of the pilot; project, observers were required to, make general 
(scales) and specific (behaVidral) predictions about teaching in sdfcceeding tasks. 

For five of the si# teachers the predictions accurately forcasted ensuing tasks, 
both generally and specifically. The procedure used was relatively crude because 
of the great stress on task development and the limited number of teachers* HoweVfct, 
the success' of the procedure suggests that the number of tasks needed to characterise 
the style of a given teacher will be a function of the accuracy with which predictions 
can be made of each succeeding task. Predictive efficiency could also be a criteria 
for the desireability of filming particular teachers and tasks. 



TASKS 



Proposed tasks included games, construction with different kinds of materials, 
science* language* color discrimination, music, fantasy activities, and food prepara- 
tion. They range from completely open ended activities ("do anything you want 
with these materials") to highly structured sequences. Some of the tasks implicitly 
or explicitly involve conflict (cops and robbers, not enough materials for all children) 
and others were directly cdncerned with language, discussion, story books, verbal 
games. Some were directed at smell groups and others at the entire class, including 

other adults • 

♦ 

In selecting tasks an attempt was made to use materials and activities that, 
although familiar, were not commonly used on a daily basis. The exception to the 
latter condition was the use of snacks as a task. In order to get a first approxi- 
mation of stylistic differences, the first (and non-filmed) "task" involved bbserving 
each class during their snack period. First predictions followed from this. 

Four other tasks selected, three of which were filmed, included the following: 

1 • Masks 
2 . Balloons 
3 • Games „ 

4. Homes and families. 

Complete descriptions of these tasks are included in the appendix. 

Tasks were selected to include a variety of curricular dimensions. Masks 
would obviously evoke fantasy dnd also a distribution problem as only six masks 
were given to each class. Balloons provided all children with uninflated balloons 
and was a relatively play oriented task with the possibility of dealing with 
scientific applications. Games included instructions for teaching children to play 
baseball and dealings with competition. Homes and Families involved a discussion 
with the children with the opportunity of elaboration and interaction. Snacks gave 
the opportunity to compare classes on an established routine. 

All tasks offered opportunities for diverse sty las of controlling materials 
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and activities, approaches for supporting or punishing behavior and expression of 
values with regard to teaching and learning. Although it was assumed that content 
was theoretically trivial to the purpose of the study it was realized that some tasks 
would be more provocative, which was desireable because of the goal of getting a 
characteristic expression of style in a relatively short amount of time. 



FURTHER DISCUSSION 

The limited use of the films (because of necessary delays in processing) have 
shown them to be critical to the careful study. of stylistic differences between 
teachers. This will be set forth in considerably greater detail when processed films 
are intensively compared by observers representing diverse schools of thought with 
regards to teaching preschool children. At the same time that teaching styles are 
being compared it will be necessary to study observer variability. It should be 
possible to weight ratings on style components according to observer characteristics 
as inferred from observer reactions to contrhstihg filmed tasks. In this way, a limited 
number of films of diverse teacher^ performing a variety of tasks will facilitate 
comparisons of a larger number of teachers performing non— filmed tasks. 



Of the several components of teaching situations it would appear that teaching 
style is, at the same time, the most difficult to study and the most critical. 

Although there are practical limitations, content exposure (curriculum) and responsive- 
ness (participation) can be more or less directly measured: by time sampling pro- 
cedures. The amount of time individual children are talking, painting, dancing, and 
answering questions can be accurately, even if tediously recorded o Similarly, sustained 
activities can be classified and quantified. But the way or style in which this occurs 
is critical to consequent values and dispositions of children. How much children have 
learned from a school experience is not enough . It is critical to find out and describe 
how they have learned and how they will approach new learning situations. Even though 
recall and recognition might be useful indicies of transfer, they are, at best, in- , 
direct and often misleading. The combination of convergent accumulations of facts 
with exposures to determinable teaching styles should provide a more powerful estima- 
tion of how children, with equally determinable cognitive Styles, will be able to deal 
with future teaching situations, again with more or less determinable styles. 
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Appendix 

DESCRIPTION OF TASKS 



Masks 



1. Materials: 

3 black masks 

3 white masks (standard Halloween type) 

6 elastics (unattached) 

2 0 Instructions: 

Give the 3 black masks to a boy in your class. Give the 3 white ones to a 
girl. Do not specify how they are to be used, but only give the children 
some indication of how they might be worn by saying "these things are called 
masks and one way you can wear then is in front of your face and over your 
eyes" (you may demonstrate if you wish) • The only children you must say this 
to are the two to whom you give the masks. Let the children develop any play 
or game that you feel is appropriate. If possible, let the children have 
these for at least one half hour. 

Pick any boy and girl that you wish (if you do it beforehand make a second 
choice in case of absence) and we would like you to check a list of adjectives 
for the ones that describe these two children the best. The list will have 
such words as "timid, talkative, active, sullen, etc" and it may be checked 
at the end of the morning after the task has been given. 

3. Questions: . 

How does teacher deal with fantasy and agression? 

Who controls materials and activities and how is this control handled? 

How does teacher and class deal with a situation where there are not enough 
materials to go around? 

How much structure is presented to children? 



Balloons 



1. Materials: 

Small balloons of various colors-one for each child in the class and 4 extras i 

2. Instructions: 

Leave approximately 20 minutes of your schedule open for this activity. This 
time allowance is just to give you some idea of how much time this activity might 
take so that you can g^t it into your schedule. • Please do not feel bound by 
this-take more or less time as you feel is needed. 

Bring the children together in a group on the floor in a large open space. 

(If necessary, please push the furniture and equipment to the edges of the room 
to allow for a large and open space.) Tell the children, "I have one balloon 
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tv-- for each of you to play with today . We have 16ts of space around us here so 
that'you "can' play with' your balloon in* any way you would like ; You can move 
with it, hit it up in- the air', or do anything else you would like with it in 
- thenAxt 20 minutes," Add any< other directiofas, suggestions, or comments to 
the children that you feel would be helpful dr necessary but be sure - to include 
the" above' statements o ‘Give each child a deflated balloon 0 You will be 
provided with onU balloon for each child in your class plus a few extras in 
" case - there are’ ahy balloons with defects or in case any become broken in the 
process' of "trying to* blow them up. 

We. would like you to remain available to the children during these 20' minutes 
but we do not have anything particular planned' for you to do during this time 
so feel free to "either participate, direct:; or' observe a s you 'would like. 

You may dispose of the balloons as ybu would' like after' the 20 minutes. Fof 
example j the children- can" take them' home or you can keep' thenr at school, etc. 

If - any - individual children spontaneously ask during the 20 minutes' if they can 
take'the balloons 'home', answer yes or' no as you have decided" but please don t 
announce this fact to the group until after the 20 'minutes' is over. 

Questions : 

A. * Teacher*s ability to" anticipate- and -handle- frustration; * 1)" Does she 

- expect- the' children- to -be-able to' blow-up'the-balloons* themselves?' Does she 
• ' anticipate* that* some' children won^trbe able to* do*"this? * 'How does* She" handle ; 
the frustration* of 'the children who can^t blow their "balloons up?’ 2) Does 
the* teacher anticipat e-frost ration* from balloons popping and children not' being 
able to have another?' How* does "she prepare 'the' children- for- th±s-and *how does 
she-deal with* it" afterwards? "3)' How does* she* handle 'the choosing* of- colors? 

* B*. " If “many chi ldren* ask for help blowing' up' their balloons ," how- does; she- handle 
them? " e ; g* 0 ■Does"she~encourage"the' children" to try "to do" it" themselves? Does 

she blow* it" up for "them?" Does she' ask* the Aide* to help*, too? ' Does*' she suggest 
thechildren 'ask* each- other for help? Does * she announce to* the* group that she 
"and~the ®idd**are"available for help or does* she wait * for" the children - to seek 
out her help? 

.. , £. o . - Teacher's' ability* to 'handle-aggression." ’Do children- try to - pop* each other o 
balloons? Do they run* into- each' other? ' If so,'how' does* teacher' handle? 

D. What is ' the' teacher A s" reaction- to children whose balloons- have popped? 

• Sympathy? "That*s life" attitude? ‘"I" told" you* so" attitude? 






Homes' and Families 



1. Materials: 

None 

2. Instructions: 

• Choose-a group of children with whom-yoa-wlll spend-a-period-of time- on two 
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successive 'day s* discussing' their homes and familieso We would like'to observe 
during' the period inthe' morning- when' you* plan' to do this, (if * the teacher 
asks' about their homes and families just say “that anything she "thinks would be 
interesting' or good' for the' children! that she is working with.) • Write and 
illustrate discussions with children. 

3. ,* Questions:. . .. 

What aspects of • environment or family does teacher focus on or does she let 
children determine' what happens?" Does she make' any attempt ‘to talk about 
feelings? 

How are children involved' in writing and illustrating 'discussion? 

How does teacher react to reports and' stories "of children? 



Games 

1 . Materials : 

Large rubber ball 

2. Instructions: 

Have children play dodge* ball where' children are' divided" into two* groups, half 
inside -a circle of the* other' children.' Children in circle eliminate- children 
inside' of* circle by* throwing ball* at them. 

3. Questions: 

How does * teacher * modify* game-" for children? 

How are explanations made? 

How are two groups chosen? 

How is competition* dealt with? 
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Observation of Teachers and Teaching: 
Strategies and Applications-*-^ 
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ABSTRACT 

The rationale for participant observation call for a greater reliance on ex- 
perience and training of observers and on systematic procedures for sample selection 
and inter-class comparisons, than on the development of a system for directly and 
reliably recording categories or signs of behavioral fragments. Variations in 
teaching and in observation must be analyzed as interdependent sources which both 
contribute meaningful descriptions of differences between classes. Recording 
samples of observed behaviors is essential for training and analysis. 

Applications using teams of observers in Head Start and inner city and suburban 
elementary school classes are described and discussed with reference to methodology 
and data reduction. Films were made of a stratified sample of classes in order to 
anchor observational reports and ratings and for the purpose of providing primary 
data on stylistic variation across school location and grade level. 



-*• "The research reported herein w-as performed pursuant to a contract with the Office 
of Econotaic Opportunity, Executive Office of the President, Washington, D.C., 
20506. the opinions expressed herein are those of the author and should not 
be cons tt tied as Representing the opinions or policy of any agency of the United 
States Govef nment o " 

2 Films for this project were made under the resourceful direction of Professor 
Alvin Fiering. Mr, Charles Kokaska performed extraordinarily in developing 
positive relationships with teachers and in supervising field observers. Miss 
Janet Hudson has indexed films and organized data with consummate skill , 





OBSERVATION OF TEACHERS AND TEACHING: 
STRATEGIES AND APPLICATIONS! 

Frank Garfunkel 

Boston University 

INTRODUCTION 



All too often educational studies employ a single recording technique to abstract 
teacher behavior into data. The monolith is this singular strategy rather than the 
claims and procedures of any one school of observational thought. Such a, criticism is 
not confined to educational research, but to any studies that focus on complex human 
behaviors for which there is no optimal methodology that is accepted by professional 
consensus as being the epitome of validity. Although a particular methodological 
approach - participant observation (Bruyn, 1966) - will be described, the discussion 
of perspective is crucial to its elaboration. The vehicle of inference for participant 
observation is "observer" with experience, training, and theory rather than rating scale, 
checklist or behavioral protocal. In order to comprehend the validity of any of these 
vehicles it is necessary to explore their potential diverse contributions and to carefully 
describe defects in instrumentation, methodology and substance. 

Participant observation is not cast as the only or preferred approach, but rather 
as a necessary component of research activity that aims at inferring useful data from 
teacher behaviors. The fact that such a strategy does not result in easily reportable 
and grossly comparable data should not be a deterrrent to its use if there is reason to 
believe that the behavior being studied is so diverse and complex that descriptive 
problems are inherent because of this diversity and complexity. Social sciences (and 
other sciences, as well) always run the rish of reporting that which is easy to describe 
rather than that which is important to the phenomena being studied. 



RATIONALE 



Strategies for obtaining data on teacher variation cover a wide range of procedures. 
Quantification is variously based on rating scales, behavioral categories, checklists, 
interaction analyses and projective inferences. Reliability is more a question 

of behavioral units than of their relevance to teacher effectiveness . 

The substance of the behavior that is designated by the observational model 

is a reflection of either the instrument maker's or the observer's bias. Whichever 
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is the case, there is always a presumption about educational goals and effective 
implementation. This is just as true of rating scales as of direct measurement which 
mtist make a prior decision about what is to be observed. It is not clear that 
any extant system is based on a theory which would systematically direct us to study 
particular behavioral categories. 

When explicit attempts are made to empirically judge effectiveness by observing 
changes in children during the time they are with a particular teacher, and, further- 
more, to select units of teacher behavior because of their relation to change, there 
are snarls because teacher effects are engulfed by developmental and social class 
effects and also, and perhaps more significantly, the behaviors that are most directly 
affected by teachers are not easily defined or measured. Achievement tests give an 
abstraction 6f intellectual behavior which may very well be invariant to teacher 
effects, especially when compared to intelligence and social class variance. This 
is not to imply that there are no teacher effects, but only that given the instru- 
ments and variables conventionally used, for practical purposes, they are not 
measureBle, at least .with the samples of teachers and children that have been used 
in teacher effectiveness research. This is an important "at least" for, as has been 
pointed out in psychotherapy research, demonstrated effectiveness of a particular 
therapist or procedure is very much a function of the diagnosis and severity of the 
patient. It is possible and probably that teacher effectiveness studies must take 
into careful consideration the age, sex, and educational-intellectual status of 
students. The teacher variable will probably prove to be more demonstrably effective 
for disadvantaged, disturbed, retarded and generally disabled children than for 
normal children because the variability in criteria is, to a large degree, accounted 
for by independent variables that are constructively and methodologically highly 
correlated. There is a confounding between the research problem - are teachers 
differentially effective? - and the measurement problem, that is largely unresolved. 

While admitting that the ultimate criteria of teacher effectiveness are changes 
in children, it does not necessarily follow that the important teacher variable (or 
variables) should be derived by regressing chap&es (in children) against a myriad 
of input variables (teacher behaviors) . For this to be the recommended procedure 
it would have to be established that the criteria are desirable and that they are 
meaningfully linked to teacher behaviors, neither of which is definitively so. Research 
on teaching is faced with a forbidding gap between teaching and learning which is 
partly a function of the autonomy of teachers and partly of the nature and limitations 
of teaching and measurement technology. 

Failure to develop a predictive system for determining effectiveness has been 
accompanied by (and partly by default led to) the development of authoritative 
systems whereby one or more profejssiioxidls describe what makes an effective teacher. 

Items, scales or categories are abstracted so that they can be used by a more or 
less skilled observer, to obtain data on the purported effectiveness of a sample of 
teachers. Behavioral units can be quite global, encompassing such broad areas as 
permissiveness, warmth, creativity or control, or they can be extremely specific aad 
relatively nonjudgemental, such as recording the number of times or amount of time 
that particular behaviors and interactions take place. Global assessment depends 
on trained and experienced observers while specific assessment depends on trained but 
not necessarily experienced observers (experience referring to teaching. and training 
referring to observer training) . 
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The construct validity of any more or less global or specfic system Will depend 
on not only the substance of categories or itemp, but on other disiderata as well. 

In fact, substance might very well be of least significance in light of situational 
and procedural varibilities that are often erronepusly "assumed to s be relatively constant. 
Given the fact that teachers vary, it does not necessarily follow that procedures are 
directly comparable, operational goals are the same, samples of children in different^ 
classes require the same approach, curricular and time of day variations are insignifi- 
cant or cultural forces or particular schools are not predisposing. When the burden 
is on the instrument (rather than the observer) it is difficult or impossible to 
correct for confounding that is implicit in each of these sources of variation. Given 
instruments will only be effective to the extent that these intervening variables are 
not only controlled for (presumably by randomization or manipulation) but are measured 
and, it follows, whose distributions are adquately represented in the given sample of 
classes. This suggests that either studies of teaching should concentrate on in- 
tensive surveys of relatively homogenious clusters of classes that differ on few but 
potent dimensions, or that large scale studies include manipulation of curricular, 
sampling of children, in-service training and supervision. This is to say that there 
is too much noise in the system <for any single instrument to validly assess teacher 
effectiveness. This is just as true if the instrument is based on a construct as it 
is if it has been empirically derived. 

Another rather imposing source of variation is the observer both-ffche procedures 
by which he is trained and those that he uses in the course of his observations. It 
is not only that different people see different things , but that the conditions of 
training, visiting classes, feedback, and articulation cannot be assumed to be constant. 
The use of a single instrument will not insure comparable data unless either the 
observational process in continuously standardized, the instrument has built in 
features which suppress observer and observing contamination, additional data is col- 
lected to provide for necessary nominal distinctions, or the variability in phenomena 
being observed dominated observer variability in a direction consonant with the 
purpose of the data gathering process. 

It follows that no single strategy is inherently superior to another one but 
that there are situatipnal, temporal, economic, and personnel considerations which 
will suggest that one approach will be' more valid than another • The reduction of 
teaching behavior is desirable because inference is based on more clearly understood 
judgements. However, reduction can lead to spurious and often misleading data, if it 
is not accompanied by compatible' reduction of other relevant behaviors of teachers, 
children, and schools. Furthermore, the sin quo non of reduction is that the trans- 
formation be reversible. If reduction leads to a collection of irreversible bits that 
cannot be associated with the child's and teacher's other (and more global) behaviors, 
then studies of teaching will leave the domain of education and enter some other 
(possibly meaningful) domain. There are obviously impelling reasons why teaching should 
be validly assessed, not the least of which is upgrading teacher education, gaining 
insights into learning of both teachers and children and studying social interactions. 

If reductionism leads away from these by so abstracting and fragmenting behavior then 
it is likely that it will contribute much more to behavioral analysis than to change. 

The greater the reduction to highly reliable bits of teacher behavior, the more 
likely it i3 that accurate predictions will be made of correspondingly reduced to bits ' ; 
of child behavior. Therefore, if the research goal is to get such correspondence, dis- 
regarding its relevance for teaching and learning, then maximal reduction is to be 
desired. But the reductidn process, in general, ignores relevance and only accidentally 
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provides indices for units of behavior that are clinically meaningful. Human behavior 
has not been structured (theoretically) as an accumulation of behavioral bits that go 
together in an orderly and linear model e It is not at all clear that these bits have 
any useful meaning by themselves . It is a pragmatic question that can be dealt with 
only in terms of specified applications which become the guage of usefulness. The 
research decision to concentrate on any given units is germane not only to methodo- 
logical considerations — how is the unit best measured? — but to the theoretical con- 
nection between teacher and learner. This connection can be conceptualized as being 
mapped by any level of obstraction or generality. The crucial question arises when 
clinical requirements demand reversibility — that results under any system of inquiry 
be useful as feedback in order to affect behavior other than that which is under a 
microscope. There is just as much need for transfer from datum to person as there 
is from skill to ability. Without this transfer both systems would be sterile. 

Transfer is implicit in a well ordered and predictable system where reversibility 
(from behavior to abstraction to behavior) is generated from an object (intra) and 
across objects (inter). An individual’s within variability over abilities is re- 
flective of sampling variation across individuals and time and vice versa. The 
Stanford-Binet IQ is reversible (for middle class children) not because we can go 
directly back to the individual from the IQ, but because we can go the sample and 
then, in e meaningful way, back t6 the individual. "Meaningful way" refers to the well 
ordered system whereby a probabilistic statement can be made about the individual’s 
future academic behavior with regards to the group. Without this characteristic test 
scores or observational data become one way streets that make no useful connections. 

Classroom observation is up against the reversibility dilemma no matter how 
abstract or reliable are the protocols. When data are obtained they may fit into a 
regression, analysis but they cannot be transformed back to the class either directly 
-or indirectly because of the lack of order in the system, either horizontally or 
vertically. Because of this, films (or Kineoscopic tapes) are needed to provide a 
mechanical vehicle for reversibility in the absence of a theoretical or empirical 
vehicle. Admittedly this only provides for the reversibility; it is not established. 
But at least the possibility exists. At the Same time the vehicle for transfer is 
present— various techniques can be applied to. the same sample of classrooms. 

Variability of multiple dimensions and strategies can be put to the crude, but im- 
mediate test of viewer (film) variability. Direct comparisons can be made between 
direct recordings of behavioral bits* ratings of qualities, and authoratative 
judgements. And, most significantly, teachers can be confronted simultaneously 
with data and behavior. For the present, films would appear to be necessary for the 
development of any form of observational analysis — without films eVfen carefully ob- 
tained data will be lost to a specific, non-transferable and irreversible "black 
box" process. 

The fact that the introduction of the photographer or the observer transforms 
the situation is not without theoretical interest. If non-reactive procedures can be 
used in educational studies, as was done by Sexton (1961) and as is recommended by 
Webb, et al (1966), they are to be desired unless the reactive effects are theoreti- 
cally important in the reconstruction of phenomena being observed. There is reason to 
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believe that the principle characteristic of teaching is that it is not observed and 
that feedback is not existent and, in fact, impossible. Education is essentially a 
nonreactive system which is unaffected by contemporary social movements, recent 
scientific advances and critical reappraisal of current practices. Authorities set up 
the models and pontificate but teachers and principals jrun the show in autonomous 
conclaves. This autonomy is personal rather than professional.. Textbook and exam- 
ination conformity is obviated by variability along indeterminate and self-defeating 
lines. The model of classroom observer (or photographer) is one that involves more 
than an invasion into the classroom for the convenience of research. It Is a different 
and more viable model that permits (but does not insure) a continual reappraisal of 
curriculum and behavior. The study of unobservable teachers is a paradox without 
resolution. Teaching conceived as art, science, or some combination of the two is 
untenable unless it can be researched on the one hand, or experienced on the other. 

Given the present state of research technology, the falling tree in the forest does 
not make a sound unless there is someone (or something) to hear it. 

Orchestras need listeners, recorders and critics less they exist in an incestuous 
vacuum. The reinforcement of teachers consists of a bundle of meretricious acts and 
words which contribute more to a religion than a profession and more to a mystical 
epistomology than to a vital language that has some relation to behavior. Therefore, 
the criticism that the observer changes the situation is accepted and encouraged. 

That the necessary research vehicle is just as essential to pedagogy is not a coin- 
cidence. The claim can be made (even if it cannot be rigorously supported) that any 
social scientific techniques should have direct payoff to the individual or groups 
being observed and manipulated. Using film to study teaching is an example of this 
claim. 

Disregarding the technique used to record behavior, observational studies are 
usually confronted by comparisons of teaching that depend on values rather than 
behavior. If comparisons are to be made between teachers who lecture and those who 
lead discussions in varying subject fields, any system of measurement will break down 
unless it is either assumed that one approach is inherently better than the other 
(values) or that the different behaviors are irrelevant to the measurement of effec- 
iveness which is to assume that goals transcent methodology. There are several ways 
around this dilemma. The curriculum and/or methodology can be stipulated (Belleck, 
et al 1966) and teaching can be thusly compared. Unless teachers have opportunities 
for participation in several manipulations there will be teacher-method confounding. 
Manipulation can be contrived (with or without teacher involvement) or they, can be 
unobstrusive (and thus really not manipulations) by selecting sequences of comparable 
behaviors that already exist. In either case and disregarding the observational and 
recording technique, there is some control so that "everything being equal" is not a 
completely empty phrase. 

If manipulations of the first or second kind are impossible to accomplish, ad- 
justments must be made either by restricting the field of study or by using an "in- 
strument" that allows for diverse methods, curricular and samples. Such an "instrument" 
might be a series of conditional scales which are selected by the observer depending 
on the curriculum and techniques being used. Comparisons could be made on those scales 
that were selected a sufficient number of times. The "instrument" could also be a 
highly trained and experienced team of observers who have necessary skills to compare 
somewhat dissimilar teaching- situations . To assume, as is often done,' that the observer 
who has the task of selecting and judging, will be more subjective than a series of 
protocols that cannot deal with the complexities of teaching variance, necessarily in- 
volves the tautology that such an observer is definitively subjective, and direct be- 
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havioral recording and rating scales are definitively objective. This fallacy is an 
inheritance of the so called "objective" test which is presumed to be objective be- 
cause of its format, not because of its item selection, mode of inquiry or reactive 
effects. Admittedly, the scoring process is less subject to the biases of the scorer 
and the paper and pencil standardization conditions of test administration are •• 
relatively constant, but this does not provide sufficient conditions for objectivity. 
Reliability is an aspect of what might be referred to as internal objectivity 2 but it 
is not necessarily primary. It is necessary to consider the effect of the instrument 
on not only .the subject but the educational process,- the selection of items, the mode 
of item presentation and the problems inherent in the transformation of behavior to 
data. The high reliability of "objective" tests is not without a price in external 
subjectivity . The assumption that reliability is generic to validity has already been 
challenged with regard to "objectivd' testing and it can be similarly challenged with 
tegard to "objective"' recording of teaching behavior. 

The argument is the same. The selection of items and modes of presentation in- 
volves gross subjectivity even though recording and scoring processes (which can be 
one and the same) ate highly reliable. This is not to say that essay tests and the use 
of the observer-as-instrument necessarily insure external objectivity but only that 
they provide an alternative strategy which can more directly get at higher level 
processes. Thinking, reasoning, problem solving and creativity may be vague but they 
come closer to the expressed goals of education than nremorizitig',' recalling, and 
educated guessing. Similarly, the assessment of humane, creative, elaborative, in- 
sightful, and intelligent teaching is more directly to the point than counting the 
amount and number of times teachers and students ask questions, make statements, 
make demands, and are silent. This is not to preclude that specifically defined be- 
haviors can be important indicators of generalized functions but. only to gain per- 
spective about their limitations and the value of alternative "subjective" strategies 
to approach a more profound objectivity than is to be had by using "objective" 
methods exclusively. 

The question of reaction is not a trivial methodological issue that can be re- 
legated to vagaries of research. The teacher who is "counted" and the observer who is 
counting are part of the system and will respond in some way to this procedure as 
opposed to an alternative one. The reduetionism involved in "counting" reduces not 
only behavior, but the work and status of the observer and, therefore, of observational 
process. This is not a polemic for eliminating "counting" but rather an argument 
for questioning any reactive procedure, not because it is reactive, but because of the 
quality and force of the reaction it might evoke. 



GENERAL STATEMENT OF PROCEDURES 

We address ourselves specifically to the problem of evaluating and describing 
the potential effectiveness of teaching in a diverse sample of classrooms and schools 
(or centers). Amount of observation will depend on sample vaiability and 0 sophistica- 
tion. In order to obtain approximations of these parameters the design calls for 



2 This followed Campbell and Stanley’s (1963) distinction between internal and external 
• validity. 
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multiple O f s making multiple observations of classes over an extended period of time. 
0 f s will have had teaching experience and will participate in seminars prior to and 
throughout the POo Training will consist of a variety of experiences aimed at facili- 
tating inter-0 commurication, becoming familiar with a behavioral model and developing 
observation sensitivity. Seminars and workshops prior to PO will be used to screen 
out unsuitable candidates. 0 f s will participate in an observational seminar where they 
collectivly observe groups of children in classes and discuss at length, teaching and 
learning as they view it. 0 f s will observe each other teaching children and discuss 
varieties of approaches and values. 

Films will be utilized in the observational seminar in order to allow for review 
of discussed behaviors at any time. These films should show diverse teachers doing 
similar task® and similar teachers, or a- given teacher, functioning in varying ways. 

It is desirable for 0 f s to view different teachers with the same group of children. 

0*s will keep careful logs of observed behaviors which will provide detailed 
accounts of teacher, child' And interactional behaviors. Analytical reports will be 
written, utilising the log as sources of evidence. Finally, 0's will write inter- 
pretive summaries of teachers and classes, describing their estimation of effect- 
iveness and indicating teaching characteristics that are critical for their assess- 
ment. Procedures for writing these reports are set forth in greater detail in the 
appendix to this report. 

Scales representing Important and adequately variable dimensions of teaching 
and child behavior will be constructed in such a way as to relate the observed be- 
havior to the behavioral theory. 0 f s will Q-sort classes on each of these scales — 
rating all classes on one scale at a time thus minimizing associational biases. 0's 
will underline and label logged behavioral recording according to a notation that 
related scales to specific recorded behaviors. Scaled judgements can then be sup- 
ported by molar sequences of observed and recorded behaviors. 



MODEL 



Although participant observation (PO) varies as to the specific procedures used, 
it is always based on the principle that although the observer (0) will adapt pre- 
conceived structural outlines and dimensional scales on the course of his summary, he 
is the instrument for inferring data, rather than any outlines or scales. There must 
be enough intensity and duration in the Involvement with the phenomena being studied 
for its unique structure and process to be identifiable. The amount of contact is 
a function of the kind and degree of distinctions between Individuals and agencies that 
are required. Once the target system is defined 0 has the responsibility of determining 
a traffic pattern for himself which Will lead to an .understanding of relationships and 
direction. Hypotheses are constructed by relating a presumed general theory of behavior 
to the behaviors of tile system. PO methodology is independent of the theory or of the 
working hypotheses— but some articulated theory is necessary. 

i 

0 is presumed to be experienced and trained although specifications for both de- 
pend on task requirements, training can be presumed from the previous experience of 0 
or it can take place prior to and during PO. Reliability will depend on the perspective 



and sensitivity of 0 and multiple 0's can be used to provide anchoring if diverse 
situations are to be observed. 0 will observe and become involved (interviews, utili- 
zation of unobtrusive data, manipulation) to an extent necessary to test hypotheses 
about prediced outcomes and structural relationships . Guidelines for participation 
must be drawn up, prior to observation, with the cooperation of individuals involved. 

Biases of 0 must be continuously dealt with but this will depend on whether 
they are a legitimate source of error. Where 0 bias will produce variation equal 
to or greater than phenomenolp&'ical variation , it is necessary. to articulate and 
hypothesize about bias x behavior interaction in a manner suggested in general terms 
by Mydral (1953) . Where bias is of minial important (as in many cultural anthrdpdr* 
logical studies) it need be only articulated. 

Just as in any data gathering process, inferences are only as strong as the 
instruments that are used. PO depends on high quality 0's who can demonstrate their 
perspicacity by being able to predict interactions and circumstances and to relate 
observed behavior to given theoretical models. Proof of quality can either be left 
to the readers of final reports or it can be currently brought into relief by using 
multiple 0*s with parallel systems. The test of effectiveness or precision is 
clearly not a reliability coefficient or an h F n ratio. Any such statistical test 
works smoothly once the data is obtained and disregarding the validity of the data. 

PO emphasize^ letting meaning speak for itself in much the same way the Skinnerians 
proclaim that data should be directly recorded and then speak for itself. 

The assumption of PO is that there are 0*s and methodologies which can be used 
to obtain data that reveals more about observed processes than about 0*s. Method- 
ologies can be designed to efficiently utilize 0*s with given degrees of competing 
biases and with specified goals with reference to designated behavioral systems. This 
is to say that design will have to be adapted for known variations in 0*s, goals and 
systems. 

PO is not clearly defined methodology that is uniformly used in the social 
sciences. The practice of having an 0 look closely at a segment of interpersonal 
(or individual) behavior is simplemihded and elementary. Where more clearly defined 
procedures are appropriate they should certainly be used. The designations of 
adequate 0's is difficult and perhaps, often impossible. It might appear that PO 
is a regression to pre-scientifie methodology, where uncontrolled judgements are com- 
bined with unknown weights. But is is even less scientific to use "powerful" instru- 
ments to perform tasks for which they are unsuited . The decision to use PO is made in 
light of the complexities of teaching, the difficulties of obtaining comparable samples 
of behavior, the problems of irreversibility, the tenuousness Of child behavioral 
criteria and the obscurity and ineffectiveness and Inappropriateness of personality 
measurement for obtaining adequate measurements of teacher characteristics. This could 
lead to the abandonment of such research or, as in the case of PO, to the adaption of 
relatively crude processes which can, albeit subjectively, deal with those obstacles. 
Developments in audio-visual technology will make it possible to give more substance to 
the inferences of 0's and to provide reasonably direct documentation of classroom 
processes that can be exposed to more varified procedures. 




APPLICATIONS IN HEAD START AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CLASSES 



Applications of modified participant observation approaches were made on selected 
Head Start and Elementary School classes. in connection with two projects, which were 
taking place concurrently* The first involved twenty Head Start classes which were 
being evaluated by the Boston University Head Start Evaluation and Research Center as 
a part of its participation in the National Evaluation Program* The second was with 
Project Concern, an experimental study of- the effedts of suburban education on inner- 
city children in and around Hartford, Connecticut* Since the data on both of these 
projects, with regards to the tested and observed performances of individual children, 
has not been made available, this report .is necessarily incomplete* Procedures for 
observing classes and obtaining data will be described in some detail, and preliminary 
descriptive statements will be made with regards to dimensionality of scales that 
were used in each investigation and agreement between raters on a variety of scale 
ratings. lit addition, for the Project Concern application, the division of classes 
into inner-city defacto segregated and suburban unite with one, two or three bussed 
negro children in them permits a straight forward comparison over location of classes. 

Although the general principles behind participant observation, as developed by 
Bruyn ( 1966) were followed ill the development and carrying out of procedures , the 
sustained and intensive contact of observers with classrooms and schools was not 
followed partly by choice, because of the kinds of variation that were of most interest, 
and partly by- 'necessity. Future studies will provide for considerably more contact 
between observers and the institutions they are observing in order to realize the depth 
which’ is only being approximated' by procedures to be reported herein* 

The aims of these studies were twofold: 1) to study the relationship between 

selected characteristics of teacher style and changes in mental abilities, academic 
achievement, personal-social development and creativity of children in selected 
classrooms; 2) to describe, through cross-sectional procedures, teaching situations 
which Head Start children are exposed to and those to which they will most probably 
be exposed to if they attend inner-city or suburban elementary classrooms* 

PROCEDURES 



Both applications called for the recruiting and training of observers who had 
extensive experience both as teachers and as observers of preschool and elementary 
school classes. Initial training sessions involved observation of classes and 
discussion of an all-inclusive categorical model of classroom procedures (Appendix- C) , 
This model was not for the purpose of providing a checklist or of focusing observers’ 
attention on particular variables so much as it was for directing their attention to 
all possible contingencies and teaching situations* The model included, listings, under 
the general heading Instruction . of materials, lessons, motivation, evaluation, and 
achievement. A second section under the general heading of controls included form, 
quantity, tone, consistency and student pressure. Facilities listed characteristics, 
and Implications for teaching* Student interaction included opportunity character- 
istics. A last category, teacher-student interaction included humor, address, feelings 
reinf orleement . This model was meant to be a vehicle which would serve to provoke 
discussion and generate questions about varieties of teaching experiences. In addition 
an exhaustive list of variables associated with teachers, students and curriculum was 
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constructed, through the deliberations of observers, in order to sensitize them to 
differences between independent, intervening and dependent variables (Appendix F) . 

It is critical to note that the models developed from observational seminars and 
were, therefore, the produce of the efforts of observers. They were not handed 
listings of categories and variables which had been developed externally and which 
would have been, therefore, imposed upon them 0 

Observers were abked to keep detailed notes on their observations without 
regard to a particular model, but with specific regard to what they considered 
to be the most important characteristics of the classrooms they were observing. 

These notes were to be transformed into process* reports which were to be concluded 
by analytical reports and summary interpretations (Appendix D) • 

Scales were developed for both studies by observers after carefully and 
deductively describing contrasting characteristics of teaching situations which 
observers judged as being relatively unique. (See appendices A&E) . The scales, 
are, thetefpre, a reflection of differences seen by observers, rather thart the 
basis for making distinctions. This meant that this approach to studying teaching 
involved a concomitant study of observer vdiiation, and that these two separate 
focuses were mutually interdependent. 

The burden of responsibility was clearly on observers rather than scales and 
it called for an inferential process which would be only as defensible as the 
perceptiveness and intelligence of the observers permitted. This process structures 
a systematic approach to dealing with subjective impressions of observers who are re- 
quired to defend these impressions in the face of careful scrutiny by other observers 
and by senior members of the project staff. The process assumes that each observer 
has enough experience and insight to be able to produce salient reports and inter- 
pretations of teaching variation. Resulting inference must attend to both sources 
of variation— teaching and observing— in order to adequately describe stylistic 
variation within stylistic categories. 

In order to provide a superstructure for teaching and observing variations, films 
of selected classes were developed. In covering a wide range of activities, these 
films have and will continue to provide referent behaviors for the reports and ratings 
of observers. Extensive use of these films has been and is continuing to be made in 
order to clarify reductions of behavior that were made by observers. 



OBSERVATION OF HEAD START CLASSES 

Of the twpnty sample classes used in the National Evaluation program, nineteen 
were observed sufficiently by two or more observers to produce reports and ratings 
on a series of scales which were constructed by observers during the course of their 
observations. 

Eight scales were used in rating nineteen teachers by six observers, with each 
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teacher being rated by two, three, or four separate observers o 

The scales were as follows: 

1 0 Attitude towards teaching situation® 

2 0 Teachers differentiation of children and activities. 

3. Predominant emphasis of curriculum 0 
4 0 Purposefulness of classroom behavior® 

5® Control of materials and interactions® 

6® Commmication-responsiveness ® 

7. Work-play continuum® 

8® Overall rating® 

The detailed statements about each of these scales were given to each observer 
and can be found in Appendix A 0 

Rater agreement on the ten scales varied between 80% and 90% and on the overall 
rating <t:he agreement was 92%. Interscale correlations varied between .60 and *90. 
Variation bfetwgen classes appear to be sufficient to allow for maximal rater agreement 
as well as the probable Inflation of scale inter-correlation. 

Observers were instructed to sort all teachers on each scale, rather than rating 
each teacher on all scales, in order to minimize halo effects® 

Since four of the six observers had training and experience in early childhood ed- 
ucation and, consequently held a point of view which valued highly differentiated pro- 
grams with a considerable amount of freedom for Individual children, resulting ratings 
are necessarily a reflection of this point of view and are, therefore limited in their 
generality® Observational teaWs'that participate in such a strategy should represent 
a wide spectrum of points of view with at least two observers representing each major 
variation. Similarly, it is essential to obtain samples of classes where competence 
and style are relatively' independent so that their respective sources of variance can 

be partialed out® 

PROJECT CONCERN : Comparisons of inner-city and suburban classes. 

Project Concern is a large scale interventional project which provides for 
educational placement and supportive services for 250 inner-city children. The inner- 
city children are all residents of Hartford, Connecticut, and the experimental inter- 
vention consists of placement in surrounding middle class suburban schools. A randomly 
selected control group of 250 children is being studied concurrently in order to test 
hypotheses regardirgthe differential effects of inner-city and suburban schools on 
children. A summary of the theoretical framework and the experimental design of 
Project Concern can be found in Appendix B. 

The Boston University Head Start Evaluation md Research Center has been involved 
in observing and filming a random sample of classes that contain experimental and * 
control children® Observations have also been made on a sample of Head Start classes 
so that educational continuity between Head Start and elementary school could be 
ascertained. Filming took place within a careful observational survey design so that 
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the validity of the filming process could be evaluated,' 

From thirty-nine schools involved in Project Concern, thirty-eight classes were 
selected fpr the observational kid film survey. Ten of these classes were filmed over 
a five-month period. The extent to which filmed behaviors of particular classes repre- 
sent those classes, as well as the extent to which the film 'classes are representative 
of all classes, Is presently under careful consideration. Findings thus far are that 
independent observers can go from films to reports and from reports to films with equal 
facility and that ratings of films are in almost complete agreement with observer 
ratings made of filmed classes at other times during the year^ 

Both the observational and film survey included kindergarten, first, second, 
third, and fifth grades in both inner-city and suburban schools Inner-city classes 
were selected randomly (stratified on grade) from the total pool of control classes. 
Suburban classes were selected randomly from two communities that had greatest partici- 
pation in the project and that represented more and less cooperative coomunities with 
regards to Project Concern, 

The observational team consisted of five observers with widely different back- 
grounds and points of view. They were trained, respectively, in preschool education, 
elementary education, elementary and special education, secondary and special education, 
and elementary education and counseling. Each observer was randomly assigned a sample 
of classes in both inner city and suburban schools. They ^ere required to make at least 
two extended observations, separated in time by at least one week, and, preferably, three 
or four separate observations. In addition, each observer was required to observe 
classes of two other observers at least once and, preferably, twice edch. 

Observers wrote process and interpretive reports and ratdd'each class on ten scales 
that had been derived by the observational team from preliminary observations of the 
total sample of classes. A sorting technique was used so that a given rat£r would 
focus on inter-class variability over each scale, rather than within class variability 
on all scales. 

Scale derived areas follows : 

1, Involvement and interest of children 

2, Purposeful behavior of class 

3, Source of direction of academic activities 

4, Nature of control over behavior 

5, Effectiveness of behavioral controls 

6, Quality of presentation of subject and materials ’ 

7, Differentiation of instruction 

8, Teacher reaction to Classroom situation 

9, Reinforcement of behavior of children 

10. Nature of reinforcement 

With the exception of scales five and nine, there appears to be a general factor 
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which differentiated teaching in observed classes. Intercorrelations between scales 
ranged between .60 and .80 and the internal consistency of the scales is well documented 
across all observers by scale--total score correlations of ‘.80 and .90 with the exception 
of the two scales mentioned. Rater agreement on individual scales, with the exception 
of scale 9 varied between .50 and .60 and rater agreement on the cumulative mean rating 
that was made by each observer on each teacher was correlated .65. ° 

There are important differences between raters as is reflected by their respect- 

interscale correlation matrices. For two of the raters, the interscale correlations 
were generally between .40 and .60, while two of the ofcher observers had interscale 
correlations between .75 and .85. Subsequent data analyses which are aimed at estab- 
lishing differential effects within suburban and inner-city classes will treat observer 
score matrices separately in order to access the yalidity of different observational 
points of view with respect to predicting change in diverse educational settings. 

Data obtained from scales was unequivical in showing suburban classes to be 
uniformly superior to inner-city classes. Seventy-five <rpercent of the suburban classes 
were above the median and seventy percent of the inner city classes were below the 
median which was highly statistically significant on "t" test. 

Differences between inner-city and suburban classes were statistically significant 
on all scales except 5, effectiveness of control ; 9, reinforcement of behavior; and 10, 
the nature of reinforcement . 

Thus, observational ratings clearly distinguish inner-city and suburban classes 
on selected scales and on mean rating over all scales. However, 30% of the classes over- 
lap , five suburban classes being below the median and six inner-city classes being 
above the median. 

These observational data will be used in order to modify the prediction of change 
in inner-city and suburban classes in order to determine whether high quality (as here 
defined) classes in inner-city schools are associated with changes in children in high 
quality classes in suburban schools and, similarly, whether low quality instruction 
in the suburbs is associated with low quality instruction in the inner-city. 

DISCUSSION 

This carefully structured observational survey demonstrated the degree and kind 
of difference that is manifest between inner-city and suburban classes. This is backed 
up by a film survey of selected classes, kindergarten through five, in inner-city 
and suburban schools. There is a close correspondence between filmed behaviors and 
those that are reported in the data analysis of the scales used by observers. In both 
cases it is apparent that inner-city schools are characterized by relatively uninvolved 
children, classes with extremely restricted purposes and teachers who tend to per- 
vasively control materials and children. This control is often expressed as coercion 
an<jl threats and is accompanied by a rather pedestrian presentation f>f -materials with 
relatively little differentiation of instruction. Inner-city teachers appear to enjoy 
their teaching less than suburban teachers. These differences are quite apparent in the 
films, which are presently being prepared for showings at several national conventions. 
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Inner City and suburban classrooms will be displayed simultaneously on two adjacent 
screens in order to bring these comparisons into relief* Films have been subjected 
to detailed analyses in order to refine scaler differences. Films of the inner city 
and suburban classes have been combined with films of Head Start classes in order 
to specifically and objectively present a cross sectional longitudinal comparison 
of the experiences that children have In preschool, kindergarten and through the 
grades. The films vividly portray the contrast between selected Head Start and selected 
elementary school classes. 

All filmed sequences have beeti coded according to a curricular scalematic de- 
vised by Garfunkel (1967) which identifies activities according to curricular 
classification (activity, substantitive or routine), substantitive or activity 
category (construction, performance, play gratification, language, social science, 
snacks, clean up or rest), process focus (mechanistic routine, skill, perceptual, 
cognitive or social) and control (teacher or child dominated) e Each sequence is 
also rated on the scales developed by observers. This allows for matching of con- 
trasting curricular and stylistic sequence across and within location (inner-city- 
suburban) and grade level (Head Start and Kindergarten through Grade Five) . Further- 
more, it provides a basis for comparing filmed sequences on ten classes to observed, 
recorded and rated behaviors. in 38 classes which were selected by using systematic 
and random dimpling procedures. The validity of the films is, therefore, based both 
on techniques and methods of selecting classes and filming then, and analytically,, 
by obtaining comparable data on films of a limited sample of classes and andcdotal 
reports and ratings on a representative sample of both inner-city and suburban classes. 

Preliminary findings from these studies document wide variations? across 
Head Start inner-city and suburban classes. The obvious next step is to follow children 
who have been exposed to certain styles of teaching and to compare their responses 
to elementary schools that offer similar and contrasting classroom environments. This 
can serve as a control for predicting how high and low changes on various measurement 
procedures will respond to continuous and discontinuous learning environments. Of 
particular interest will be the interactions between Head Start and elementary school 
stylistic variations on selected measures of achievement and social-emotional be- 
haviors . 
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Appendix A April 1, 1967 

HEADSTART EVALUATION AND RESEARCH CENTER 



Boston University 

Scales for Rating Participant 
Observational Reports of 
Headstart Classes 



1. Attitude towards teaching situation 

This scale is specifically aiijaed at a judgement of whether the teacher enjoys 
the teaching situation and not whether she is a good teacher or whether the observer 
likes her. At the high end of this scale such adjectives as happy, pleased, exhil- 
erated, joyful, and so fouth’.. . At the low end of the scale, unhappy, miserable, 
sad, pained, and so forth. The judgement revolves around what the observerrsees in 
the behavior of the teacher and not a projection by the observer as to whether 0 
would be happy doing the things that fihe teacher is doing. This, as well as other 
judgements, will depend upQn evidence that is collected in the course of observa- 
tions, f.and it should be possible to sight that evidence. Therefore, it is the- 
oretically assumed that the total behavioral protocal is reducible in such a way as 
to provide bits of evidence to support each scaler judgement. Without such 
recjucibility , the judgement becomes simply a "gut reaction." While admitting 
that the "gut reaction" iais.* an important part of perception and judgement, the 
process of collecting evidence and making judgements should force the observer to 
look deeply into his reaction and to make essentially two judgements: the first 

one bfeing whether or not he can make a rating, and the second being conditional on 
an affirmative response to this. The condition of being able to make the rating 
will always depend upon the articulation of evidence to support a given judgement. 

2. Teacher's dif ferentiat'lation of children and activities 

At the end of the scale we have a teacher who runs a class that has a high 
rating of individual in&truction and who does not make demands upon groups of 
children to do the same "things at the same time. High differentiation would involve 
either one of two strategies: A.) where there is a special plan for each child 

depending upon his abilities and attitudes and b.) where each child is allowed to 
go his own way and to seek out his own kind of activity and activity level. Low 
differentiation would be evident by a preponderance of classroom activities which 
involve all children. It does not .fdillow from this that this scale will necess- 
arily correlate with good teaching or poor teaching, but that it represents a 
style of teaching with respect to dealing with individual children of groups of 
children. 

3. Predominent Emphasis of Curriculum 

This is essentially a nominal scale which calls for a judgement on the part 
of the observer as to which of the categories suggest the principal manifest goals 
of the activity bjfeing observed. The extent to which these categories are ordinally 
related depends upon a presumed value system with regards to desired goals of 
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preschabl teaching. The categoties to be used in this scale are taking directions, 
cognitive, perceptual, social emotional and a fourth category,' unclear, which in- 
dicated that no single emphasis can be inferred from observed activity.. The judge- 
men4 of which category a given sequence of behavior belongs to, will depend upon 
the behavioral priority system that operates for a given class. For example, if a 
given lesson or period appears to be dominated by cognitive training but if the 
behavior of the children cause changes in plans and dedefinition of the program, 
then cognitive would be viewed as being a secondary goal, and the kind of activities 
which cognitive training give way to would be the primary designation. It is essen- 
tial that we observe classes closely and long enough so that we can make inferences 
about what the goals, in fact, are, rather than what they are said to be. Freeplay 
periods might be dominated by something like the learning of routines and/or 
language training. Perceptual training might very well be dominated by social/ 
emotional considerations if the behavior of the children causes the teacher to shift 
the emphasis for individual children , i fdoifi^tiimfeiitQ timfei o.As , has”be’en" , statedc£or , ; 
the other scales, it will be necessary for observers to present evidence for manifest 
goals and to distinguish between the nominal categories of this scale and overall 
judgement of effectiveness. A good deal of work will have to be done on this scale 
so that it presents the observer with a series of branfching scales with alternative 
categories, but with a theoretical connection between the different branches. 

4. Purposefulness of classroom behavior 

An affirmative response to this scale will depend upon clear evidence of 
direction and continuity. One would expect to find a considerable amount of 
observer disagreement over this scale because this is particularly subject to 
whether or not the observer is in harmony with the teacher and is able to see the 
underlying goals of the class as it evolves. In order to rate a teacher as being 
purposeful and the class as being purposeful, it will be necessary to show 
evidence for continuity and direction; and similarly, inorder for a teacher to be 
rated as being not purposeful, it will be necessary to point out discontinuity 
and to show many apparent shifts in direction during the course of observation. 

5. Control of Materials 

The question here is not so much whether it is the child or the teacher but, 
rather, whether the child has a say in either the gross selection of activities or 
materials or in their use after they are selected, or whether the teacher dominates 
both selection dndiugeV-ho c n •. 1 ««■ ‘V •’ u». . 

6. Communication — Responsiveness 

This question is directed at the class and raises the issue of whether, 
whatever is going on in the class, there is great responsiveness to it on the 
part of the children or are they largely unresponsive or indifferent and, if any- 
thing, following through on routines rather than being responsive to activities 
and to the teacher. Responsiveness is indicated by a large amount of verbal and 
non-verbal communication, but it does not indicate that this communication is 
constructive or destructive or that it is good or bad. 
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7. Work and Play 

At the high end of the scale, work and play are undifferentiated and the 
teacher makes little attempt to label or construct activities as being work or 
play, but, rather, they tend to meld together. At the low end of the scale there 
is a clear distinction — certain activities are presented as play activities and 
others are presented as work activities. 

8. This scale is for a total "gut reaction" to the teacher, class, and children; 
and it asks the observer to indicate, without any great demand for evidence, that 
he thinks a given teacher is more or less effective. 

Alloof these scales are intended to get at ordinal distinctions between a specified 
sample of teachers that a given observer has been assigned. All judgements are 
necessarily comparative,carid they will depend upon what observer has seen as a 
part of the observational task. It is the job of the designer of the sample to 
make sure that each observer has a fair distribution of teacher variability in his 
sample and, furthermore, that this variability is not highly skewed. This means 
that the assignment of a sample of classes to a given observer must be proceeded 
by enough observation to provide evidence for gross variability within a given 
sample of teacher. Samples for observers should have relatively homogeneous 
variance. 
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PROJECT CONCERN 

T. W. Mahan, Project Director 

Brief Summary of Theoretical Framework 



is not ess!nSi al h0U8h d ^ reCtly related the problem of de facto segregation, 
educational 1 nt y a " ex Pf i ” ent J in integration; rather, it i~ a^Feriment in 
education L I T ^signed to oouateract the limited influence of urban 

which the child fro rh 311 ! 8 , Research has described the "cumulative deficit" 
snhonl , ld f £ he low soclo “economic environment tends to exhibit in his - 

:Si e 0l n r f0 rTb 0e ” a P he “? rae non which is dramatically accentuated among the non-' 

Preview oH^e v? Underllnea J* 8 P ro£oun d task involved in reversing the trend. 

l 5 th llCeraCure quickly communicates the impression that the problem 
goes beyond special teaching techniques, enriched materials, and better programming, 

^OJECT cONCERNtrwill be evaluated by measured changes in pupil behavior. None the - 

base’from^hich u ou£line > at £aast in skeletal fashion, the theoretical 

a conviction tw T chan ? es are Piloted. Basically, the research stems from 
, , changes in stimuli, environment and other input data can result 

in changes in response or output behavior. However, it also felt that cognitive 
for c °Py £ “g with formal learning situations and the affective responses 
which accompany these patterns have been well crystallised at the time of school 

disIZ 6 ; T Z reS “ ltS ln , Che USe ° f ^ditional response patterns which for the 

establisheftende 6 !T e y i ne£fe °tive for school goals. To counteract this 
established tendency it seems best to present the subject with an intense and 

pervasive experience in a fadically different environment so that new responses 

can be provoked. This is the first stage of PROJECT CONCERN— to create some dis- 

to^chnoT £ UPi i ln temS ° f hiS USUal P erce P tion °f himself in relation 

behaviors and amtud'as ^ ° f thlS Perl ° d ° f flUX by reinforcl “S P° ait ive 



The second aspect of the intervention model is tied to the influence of peers as 
a basis for the development of role fulfilling behaviors. By placing a limited 
number of inner city youth (about 10% of -the classroom population) in a suburban 
classroom these same youth will be constantly in contact with models of behavior 
more in keeping with school values. By limiting the impact of models which 

ourr ent,. ineffective behavior and emphasizing the impact of different 
but reasonable consistent models, it is hoped that some "shaping" of the ouoils 1 ’ 
learning styles will take place in the direction of increased afademic pe?fomance. 

As a catalyst to prevent too much dissonance which might create a withdrawal 

? n re3 u ^u° n * S ^8 n ^f^ cant adult figures who share much of the child's 
QPhoo? 8 h U i alS ? exhibit the desired characteristics in terms of attitudes toward 
i learning are provided in the supportive team* The effectiveness of this 
additional factor in the change process is a focus of the research design and 

at th ? °f projectVd^ermine 

adu 1 1 ^ identified tion 3 figure s ^ 8 enVir ° nment as se P arat ed from the impact of 
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In essence, PROJECT CONCERN focuses around the change in perception, already to a 
large extent stereotyped, which can be accomplished by a confrontation with experi- 
ences highly charged with novelty but also in a context of interpersonal support. 

It is predicted that changes will take place and that they will take place in the 
direction of the models which the suburban youth present to < the bussed pupils. 
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EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 

PROJECT CONCERN is designed to 'determine the relative effectiveness of a radically 
diffenent educational environment as a preventive and corrective intervention in 
the education of urban youth from the inner city. The theoretical rationale for 
the position has been discussed above, but the pragmatic aspects must be mentioned 
briefly here. The "vacant seat" for pupil assignment has resulted in considerable 
variability in the placement with some classes having only one experimental S while 
others have four. This in turn has created a situation which results in the experi- 
mental Ss bfeing .'spreddoacross ' thirty- three $33) schools while control Ss are drawn 
from six (6) schools. Hopefully, this diversity will have a s&lf-cancelling effect 
which will underline the impact of the experimental variable - the treatment pro- 
cedure. In this same regard, it is also important to stress that the Experimental 
“Ss not receiving external supportive services are all placed in one school system 
(6 schools) and that generalizations from their performance must be made with that 
fact clearly in mind. 

Nonetheless the design! seems adequate to examine the relative impact of four (4) 
methodologies johntfte.’leaeiSih^iHtptfcddefc^dandfmotivafcfcons ofciimefwlltysyouth. 

These methodologies, in order of their predicted effectiveness, are as follows: 

1) Placement in a suburban system with supportive team assistance. 

2) Placement in a suburban system without supportive team assistance. 

3) Placement in an inner city school with supportive team assistance. 

4) Placement in an inner city school without supportive team assistance. 

Ss assigned to treatment procedures one (1) and two (2) above are considered to be 
Experimental. Ss since they are subject to the impact of the major variable under 
study: placement in a radically different educational environment. Ss assigned 

to treatment procedures three (3) and four (4) above are classified as controls. 

As described above all Ss were drawn from the same population in a random fashion. 
Schematically, the design is as follows: 





Experimental 




Groups 




Control 




Groups 


Grade 


With Support 


Without Support 


With Support 


Without Support 




N Schools 


N 


Schools 


N 


Schools 


N 


Schools 


Kdg. 


32 8 


14 


3 


M0 MM 


mi mm 


50 


1 


1 


38 9 


5 


2 


12 


2 


40 


2 


2 


47 9 


2 


2 


12 


2 


40 


2 


3 


30 7 


7 


3 


12 


2 


40 


2 


4 


25 6 • 


9 


4 


12 


2 


40 


2 


5 


41 0 


6 


2 




-- 


40 


1 
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The criterion variables which will serve as basis for evaluating the effect of the 
treatment variables (suburban school placement and supportive team assistance) can be 
grouped into four (4) general headings? 

a) Mental Ability 

1. Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 

2. Primary Mental Abilities 

b) Academic Achievement 

!. 1. Reading 

2. Listening 

3. Arithmetic 

c) Personal-Social Development 

1. SociometticcSthttisn 

2. Test Anxiety 

3. Attitudes 

4. Teacher Ratings 

5. School Attendees 

6. Vocational Aspiration 

d) CCreativity 

1. Picture Completion 

2. Circles 



These data will be collected at four points? September, 1966, fas a]. base; May, 1967, 
to evaluate effects after one year; September, 1967, to assess loss diiring the summer; 
May, 1968, to evaluate effects after two years. The basic statistical tests to be 
used will be analyses of v&riahce'-and’ covarianheo^v^Allwda'tav^il.lbfceRa'naryzedGfp^: they 
Me th§ejf9l§QM§gpYM4£b:Les w £th., theyp.tdmgryn^awlisbleslicagepcs^ij', r. grade* .1 . 
placement, school system, and where the N permits, school. 



In addition, case study materials reported on a weekly basis by teachers will be 
utilized in an attempt to discover patterns of growth and development. Along with 
this approach there will be data collected which will indicate parental involvement 
and attitude as well as neighborhood reaction to a child's placement in the suburbs. 
It is anticipated that there will fee significantly greater growth for the Experi- 
mental Ss as a group, but it is also hoped that evidence as to most productive and 
effective intervention for pupils with differing characteristics may be revealed by 
careful manipulation of the results. 



The techniques described above will be employed on the total samples. However, 
it is expected that smaller samples drawn from these samples will be used to 
study other areas such as speech improvement, frustration tolerance, and personality 
variables. The major outcomes of the Project will be evaluated from this design 
framework by means of the following specific hypotheses stated here as predictions, 
gor operational purposes, a "statistically significant difference" shall be defined 
as a deviation of such magnitude that its likelihood of occurring by change does 
not exceed one in twenty. 
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Experimental Ss will have significantly greater gain scores 
than control Ss in: 

a) all measures of mental ability 

b) all measures of academic achievement 

c) all measures of cognitive flexibility (creativity) 

2) Experimental Ss will show significantly greater decrease than 
control Ss in measures of: 

a) general anxiety 

b) test anxiety 

3) Experimental Ss will not differ significantly £rom eonfroloSsc 
in sociometric measures of: 

a) acceptance by classroom peers 

b) acceptance by neighborhood peers 

4) Analyses of teacher report data on Experimental Ss will show 
a pattern of sequential responses which follows the following 
trend for Ss who show significant gains in academic performance 
uncritical acceptance by the teacher; more realistic appraisal 
by the teacher, but with a tendency to emphasize assets; a 

'e. "tendency to recall and report successes and achievements; 

attainment of a plateau in terms of reporting pupil behavior 
as being relatively unexceptional and consistent. 
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Category- 



Examples 



INSTRUCTIONS 

A. Materials 

Characteristics and amount teacher prepared, commercial student 

prepared 

Content--specifically , the amount, nature, or characteristics of 
topics related to urban environments or problems. 



B. Lessons 

by teacher or student and the amount. 

"What would have happened if there were 
no Civil Way 1 ." 

Does the teacher allow students to 
introduce or follow issues \izhat may lead 
away from lessons? 

Does T. allow asides, immediate student 
reactions, etc. during lessons? 

Does T. call on all students? Do faster 
ones dominate? Are slow ones encouraged 
and given a chance? 

Amount of individual reading, board work, 
participation. 

*What are the project student's reactions during recitation? How much 
participation, attention, cooperation? 

C. Motivation 

Origin teacher, children, a combination through 

some form of theme. 

Pursuit Does T follow children's ideas, accounts-. 

even fantasies? 

Characteristics What is discussed? How is the environment 

utilized? 



Interpretation 
Deviations within lessons 
Spontaneity 

Opportunity for Participation 
Individual Participation 



D. Evaluation-Achievement 



*■ i.'-U 



Type 



tests, oral statements, displays of sfcudentd 
works. (Are project students works 
displayed?) 



Category Examples 

TEACHER- STUDENT INTERACTION 



A. Humor 


Does T utilize humor to include students as 
opposed to ridicule. 


B* Address 


How does she address individuals or the 
class? "Boys and girls 0 " "Students." 
"Children" Last wames --firs t names. 


C. Feelings 


Does she express or discuss her own feelings 
and attempts to elicit those of the students? 


D. Reward-Punishment 


How does she express her favor or disfavor. 
"I’m proud of you." "I like obedient 
children. " 



^Examples of specific interaction with project students. 

/ 

* 



Category 



Examples 



DISCIPLINE 



A . Form 




Verbal-direct 


"Sit down." "Don't do that." 


Verbal -indirect 


"Please write the word." "Why don't 
you put your books away." 


Auditory 


Clapping the hands, striking the piano 


Visual 


The evil eye 


Physical 


Holding, touching, etc. 


B. Amount 


How many discipline instances during any 
one visit. 


C . Tone 


Must the class be completely silent. 
How much noise is allowed. 


D. Consistency 


Is the teacher consistent with her rules 
and enforcing them? 


E. Student pressure 

PHYSICAL ORGANIZATION OF CLASSROOM 


Are there occab^Jns when students discipline 
or assist the teacher in this area by 
bringing pressure upon others. "Sssh, be 
quidt . " 


A. Characteristics 


Straight rows, tables, clusters of two 
and three desks. 


B. Room divisions 


Are their study areas, work areas, hobby 
areas, reading areas, etc. 


C. Interaction 
STUDENT INTERACTION 


Does room organization assist teacher- 
student and student-student interaction. 


A. Opportunity 


Does the seating, ?■ lessons , and assignments 
allow or encourage interaction. Learning 
groups, work groups, teacher's assistants. 


B. Characteristics 


Describe interactions. Students selecting 
one another to write spelling words on 
board, or to clean the desks, etc. 



^Degree of project student's "mix." Do they choose others, are they 
aggressive, moderate, or retiring in their interactions. 
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APPENDIX * D 

HEADSTART EVALUATION AND RESEARCH CENTER * 

Boston University 
School of Education 
Boston, Massachusetts 



CLASSROOM OBSERVATION AND WRITTEN REPORTS: 



INSTRUCTIONS' FOR OBSERVERS 



INTRODUCTION ’ 

In order for us to most effectively use' your observations of classrooms', it will 
be necessary for us to have several kinds of reports which will reflect, in a variety 
of ways, the teacher and child behaviors which you have observed in the classes 
assigned to you. These reports must be detailed enough and 'must include sufficient 
affect so that other readers can~ read a series of reports ~and‘rate them in ways 
similar to the ways in which you will be requested to rank and rate . the various 
classes that you are' observing; ' This does not 'call for the- suppression of your 
biases,' but rather the ready admission of them- and explicit* attempts to distinguish 
between • those ■ behaviors* which you ‘take a '* liking to as differentiated from those 
behaviors which you think are of high-quality; This weans that you have not only 
to observe and report what you see, but also to' ass imi late what you see in to the. 
working model that is ‘ represented by your ideas, feelings; and experiences. We 
shall bring together the various models of the several observers into* an integrated, 
framework which is controlled* partially by the outline-which was' distributed and, 
further, by a series of scales which will be presented to you after you have 
concluded your observations. 

The process of abstracting-from* classroom-behaviors* to your- observations, and 

then to your written reports* and“then", * still' further*, "to* a series * of * relevant scales 
is a difficult' one which will depend on the" kinds and' degrees* of differences that are 
found between the various classes that "you observe. “Difficulty is, " at the same time, 
a function of thedifferences that exist within any *one class* over* a period of time; 
The process* that is* being** constructed' will give a* more* or ‘less clear "indication of 
whether classes are describablyand 'meanitigfully dif ferent 'and'j'-to' a lesser' extent , 
the degred of differences-between" these classes; * The- reliability- of-the process Will 
depend upon* the clarity-and’comprehensiveness *of' the* written* reports. It is 
necessary both to be ableto-carefully describe the classes “that we 'see* as well as 
to make some clear statements about how equivicaU or unequivical the system of 
measurement is when it is put to a fair test. * In this case* the* tests will include 
the observations of classes by different observers as well as "the- ratings of the 
classes by individuals who have not seen them, but who have access to the written 
reports . 
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OUTLINE " FOR CLASSROOM OBSERVATION 

This outline, which was distributed to each observer, is not to be' used as a 
checklist or as an observational guide „ Rather, it should be used in the following 
way; observers should read and reread it carefully so that they are quite familiar 
with the' various categories and sub “categories that "describe a more or less all -- 
inclusive listing of behavioral possibilities in classroom situations . The outline 
does not represent a mutually exclusive system nor does it cover the detail which 
would bring it so much closer to the classroom situation • Observers should be quite 
familiar with it, but they should not actively use it during the course of their 
observations. After completing process reports, they should refer back to the outline 
in order to sensitize them to the kinds of information they are getting and the 
behaviors and situations which - they should attend to on future visits to the class. 

The outline will be referred to again when the summary report is - discussed below. 



PROCESS REPORTS 

These should include a detailed statement of everything that is observed in the 
classroom including the behaviors of ' the teacher' and children, - the physical 
characteristics of the classroom, the materials that are used and any other 
observations which are pertinent to discussing the class » These reports are t©' 
be thought of as the total of the observer/ class interaction and they should not 
exclude the observer and his feelings from the report. 

Observers will differ in the way in which they construct this process report, 
but the end result should be pretty much the same. Some of you will take - notes as 
you are observing the class, others should write out a detailed report immediately 
after you leave the class, still others might ‘develop a system for sketching out their 
observations so that they can then be transcribed into a running commentary describing 

what was seen and how it was seeno 

Thefee process reports are the raw materials for everything that follows and a 
single report should be made out for every observation of the class. Therefore, each 
observer will have at least two and preferably three process reports on" each class 
that they observe. 

It is hoped that these reports will not simply be a rather dry chronological 
listing of everything that happens but that they will include appropriate adjectives 
and interpretations that are a part of the observational process; The total 
interpretation of a given teacher and classroom will come in a later report. What 
we are interested in here are the more minute interpretations- of the specific 
behaviors that are observed. Although we are not specifically attending to j 

fragmentary quantitative questions such as how many times a given child is repri- 
manded or how often the teacher talks opposed to how often the children talk. But 
we should be quite aware of ' duration and quantity and appropriate notes should be 
made about persistent: kinds of behaviors that take place. 

The process reports will be used in -- two ways' 'in’the first place they will be 
used by independent readers who will make judgements "about “the classes from reading 
these reports; in the second place, they will foe used to document the findings of 
- this survey and relevant parts of these reports will be abstracted and* integrated 
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into a total report of all classes . In both uses of the process reports it is 
necessary to have writing that is provocative and comprehensive and that projects 
the reader into the classroom so that he gets a feeling for what is taking place 
and how it is taking place . 



ANALYTICAL REPORTS 

There should be an analytical report for each visit to a classroom. This 
report represents the observer’s explanation and "synthesis of what - he has seen. 

It can draw upon the material from the process report but it is not an observational 
report as such but rather a critical appraisal of the classroom for the period of 
time that was observed. If there is no substantial difference between several" . 
process reports, it is possible to combine several of these into one" analytical 
report. However, in general, there will be a separate analytical report for each 
process report. 

The analytical report - should refer back to the outline and should assess which 
parts of the outline are most relevant for the class under consideration, and what 
kinds of information are not readily obtainable either because of the structure of 
the class or because of the accident of having observed a particular kind of class 
or a particular segment of the curricular. 



SUMMARY INTERPRETATION 

There will be one summary interpretation for each teacher that you observe. 

This will draw upon the several process reports and analytical reports and it should 
integrate all of the material that you' have in your possession." This summary report 
should have two sections to it: first, an open-ended judgemental and inferential 

report describing the essential of the observed behavior of the period' of two or 
three observational periods. It should be; completely openended (projective) in that 
you are free to draw on any material that you have in any of the visits and you 
should underline freely as you see fit. The second part of the summary * report should 
closely follow the outline and should comment on each of its major sections. If there 
are many omissions here then it should be clear that you have not observed the class 
either a sufficient number of times or sufficiently long enough on any one time. We 
continually have to address ourselves to the question of whether we have observed 
behaviors which make any particular class comparable to other classes. 

Classroom observation is continually plagued by the lack of comparability of 
data. In one class a teacher may do a large amount of talking and it might be 
considered to be extremely important in assessing her effectiveness. Another teacher j 
may also do a lot of talking but it might be trivial compared to other behaviors 
which she displays in her work with children. This means that the problem of 
describing and evaluating teachers has to consider more and less effective behaviors 
as well as behaviors which are not applicable in an assessment of effectiveness. 

Somewhere along the line, we must make judgements which stem" from our 
descriptions and which say something meaningful' about the degree and kind of impact 
a particular teacher might have. We must obtain a Sufficient amount of material on 
teachers to make judgements about how effective they are with respect to the teaching 
6f academic subject matter, of providing dn environment fot individual self- 
determination, and encouraging appropriate inter-personal “ relationships between the 
teacher and ‘ the children and between the children. 
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HEADSTART EVALUATION AND 1 RESEARCH CENTER 
Boston University 

Scales for Rating Elementary School - Classes* 
1. Involvement and interest* of children 



Indifference 

Apathy 



2. Purposeful behavior of class 
Aimless 



Wandering 

3. Source of direction of academic* activities 
Teacher 



4. Nature of control over behavior 



Coercion , 
Threat 



.Curiosity, 

Absorption 



Direct 



Responsive 



Child 



(Teacher) 



Trust, 

Respect 



5. Effectiveness of behavioral controls 



(Teacher) 



None. _ Complete., 

Clas sp oilt of control Class well controlled 

6. Quality * of * presentation** of' subject * or**materials (Teacher) 



Pedestrian, 

Routine 



.Creativity 

Variety, 

Innovation 



7. Differentation'of * instruction 



(Teacher) 



Monolithic,. 

Uniformity 



.Highly differentiated, 



8. Teacher readfionto classroom situation 

Unhappy I ndi f f erent_ 



Individually discriminated 
(Teacher) 



Happy, 



Hostile 

Reinforcement of behavior of children 
Not apparent . 



Involvement with children, 
Obvious enjoyment 



JFrequent 



LO. Nature of reinforcement 



(Teacher) 



Negative ,. 
Punitive, 



..Bribery, 



.Positive , 
Approval , 



Threatening 



Encouragement 



*A11 teachers observed by* a given rater are to be sorted" into* five categories so that 
two-thirds of the teachers'* are in categories* 2; 3, and *4; one-third are to be 1 and 5. 
Category 1 is the left hand side of each* scale and'category 1 to' the right hand side. 

Category 3 is an intermediate -category. 






APPENDIX F 

VARIABLES FOR OBSERVATIONAL SCHEDULES 
(WITH SELECTED REFERENCES) 

Variable Types 



Oblect 


Independent 

Characteristics 


Dependent 

-.Behavioral 


Curricular 


Pupil 


School background 
Placement procedure, 
2 

Diagnostic Informa- 
tion: 2, Aptitude 
Achievement , 
Personality 
Family-Home 


Problem solving, 2 
Motivation, 2 
Attention, 1 
Curiosity, 1 
Activity, 2 
Origination 
Mobility 
'Participation 
Disruption 
Individuality, 2 
Pupil-Pupil Inter- 
action, 2 

Sociometric variables 


Grouping, 2 
Getting help, 1 
Independent 
Activitity, 1,2 


Teacher 


Education 

Experience 

Age 

Sex 

Certification (s) 
Professional Or- 
ganizations and 
Journals 
Attitudes, 3 


Preparation, 2 
Direction, 2 
Presentation Variety, 1 
Sequence, 2 
Verbal-Nonverb al 
Management-Discipline 
Empathy-Support-Huraor , 1 
Evaluation-Criticism, 2 
Reinforcement-Rewards , 1 


Use of curriculum 
guide, 2 

Textbooks, work- 
books, 2 

Teacher-prepared 
materials, 2 
Evaluation-Reports , 
2 


Pupil- 

Teacher 

Interf- 

action 


Not applicable 


Direction-Initiative, 1 
Social Organization- 
Teacher or pupil cen- 
tered, 1 
Delegation of 
responsibility 


Differentiation, 

1,2 

As related to 
content and 
procedure 


Classroom 


Demographic 
Location-Type of 
community 
Size 

Equipment 

Supervision- 

reported 

Level 


Supervision-observed 
Climate, 1 
Routines, 2 
Discussion, 2 
Competition, 2 
Order-Disorder, 2 


Content, 1: 
Academic-Vocational- 
CraftS’-Social- 
physical and 
recreational 
Subject or project 
Consult ants-music, 
art, physical 
education, 2 



1. Classroom Observation Code Digest (Cornell, Lindrall, Sarpe, 1952) 

2 0 Schedule for observing special class for mentally retarded * children 
(Blatt, 1963) 

3. Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (Cook, Leeds, andCollis, 1951) 
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INTRODUCTION 

The instruments . to be .described herein .have .been . developed -to .obtain 
relevant data, about the .curriculum^.. clas aroom , teacher and peer effects .on., 
individual Head .Start . children*.. . The. techniques, were developed -to -study. .seem-? 
ingly import an t. sources. of- variation. . Since the. flatter.. dominated, theiformer, 
there are. a.-variety. of umefchods...employed* ..each: of .■ which, .would .appear . to .be 
most' suitable.:for.:.Btudying:::a.~corre8ponding:. parameter* Therefore* ..methodolo‘7 - 
gies vary :ac cord ing.to. thenatur e._of - the; varlableibeing. measured* ' 

No. single.. strategy:wiTl...satis£ y the. .diversity .of r. situations*. : teachers* 
methods .classroom organizations, adult interactions and activities to be 
found in Head Start and other levels and kinds of classrooms* Following 
around teachers might be appropriate in some cases but, ‘.too 'often, the teach-., 
er might have two rooms r administrative duties, or perform special functions, 
in the classroom which. would not lead to comparability* Observing the whole, 
class prevents attention to important details of individual interaction*, be- . 
tween children and between teachers and children. Selecting the seemingly 
.important incidents that..comeuto .the attention of observers is fraught with 
several kinds of biases - those due. to. Importance and selectivity* Further- 
more, it. has become more and. more, apparent that we should be directly at- 
tending to. the Impact of adults ..in. the classroom as they come in contact 
with children* On the other hand, we cannot Ignore the organization and sub- 
stance of the class. 

Therefore, a dual strategy ..has ..been developed* There is, admittedly, a. 
gap. The curriculum protocol » when used with the total. class, can only go so. 
far and it has b^en- pushed to ..its limit;* Following individual children around 
can be disconcerting. to the observer because of a concern for behaviours that 

v * 

► 

are observed but cannot be recorded* 
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At any rate, unbiased sampling,. over. time, should .give best estimates 

4 m 4 

for individual children . (so , that this might be considered as a factor in the. 
change of individual, children, over time), and. also, the ratings and times can 
be accumulated over, children in a. given class so- that- -we can have central 

tendency measures .for the ..class ..with .respect to .the accumulation of Individ- 

, « # . * 

ual behaviours of children vis-a^vis . teachers and other children. 

The important thing : to see, .in order to understand the power of the in- 
strument, are the ways in .which two, three and fcn^r scales can be interrelated 

4 <• 

in order to get at- more- complex. effects. 

•The most critical- scales process • focus - and - control) are crucial to both 
strategies , so they must be-, clearly ..understood .by the observer. They will, 
of course, be controlled by other ..scales (participation which will be medi- 
ated by child- behaviour and . teacher .style) • 

The strategy does not preclude the use of anecdotal reports. Once an 
observer has mastered the .system (gains fluency) recording will be done in 

a matter of seconds and- there-will.be more than enough time to take notes on * 

• 

individuals and classroom ‘situations.. Readers can. fill out protocols from the 

• * 

anecdotal report and disparities can be studied. 

Validity 

We have several questions: Do .the scales have face (or construct) validity? 

4 

Do they Include important variables . that do make a difference? Xs the content 
sufficient to differentiate quality from mediocrity? Are there any Important 
ommisslons which would prevent the scales from giving a valid estimate of 
potential Impact? 

This la being done- by having .individuals with diverse views review the 
content and discuss it. Xt also can be done conjecturely by comparing the 
content of the scales (in terms of second order interactions - taking two 




and three variables ..at . a .time)., to. hypothetically superior and Inferior classes, 
including those that may not .fit any. given model in all respects. 

Empirical validation-will not ..be -possible in any short period of time. 
However, an empirical:. test. .of . the. internal validity of the scales is necessary 
if they are a be used on any: large .scale* This involves using multiple ob- 
servers In at least twenty classes. 

Strategies 

There are two tasks to be done in order to complete these scales : 

1. Observer (0). spends, one, two or three hours in classroom, on 
two, three, or four separate days, attending to total functions of class. 
Two entries are made every .five minutes, which approximates two and one 
half minutes per entry, but it leaves the observer some flexibility. 

All teachers, aides, volunteers and student teachers are observed work- 
ing (or not working) with, all . children. The aim of this is to get at 
classroom organization .and curriculum. In addition to the time dimen- 
sion, the number of children..in any given activity is a basic dimension. 

2. Observer spends one, two or three hours in classroom and at- 
tends to one child at a. .time for periods of ten minutes. Each child is 
obsewed on two, three, or four separate days. Entries are made every 
thirty seconds; at the end. of .ten minutes seven judgments are made re- 
garding selected teacher .characteristics. The thirty-second entries in- 
clude category ratings ..($) and the recording of the presence:©£ three 
behaviours. 

Protocols and coding sheets are notated with letters and subscripts so 
that it will. make it easy to .refer to them. An index of protocols and keys 
follows (see pp. 14-21) : 
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A. Curriculum Protocol for 20 . minute observation of class. Three of 
these will be needed .for each, hour of • observation. This is used 
for recording activities .of total class and also , but. by a differ- 
ent observer, fior recording activities of individual child when he 
is observed for ten-minute segments. 

B* Key for scoring A: when .used either for toal class, or for individual, 
child* \IJ consists . of . three curricular classifications which are 
subdivided into five scales * This is meant to be an all-inclusive 
and mutually -exclusive ..category system, i»e., everything that can 
occur in a preschool .classroom . is . included , .and included only once. 

Cl Protocol for category entries .for observation of individual child 
on five scales ..directed ..variously at order of! activity, teacher- 
child relation, child and. teacher. Entries are to be made once 
every thirty seconds, on. .all five scales. Child ratings will be made 
on a previously designated .child. Teacher ratings will be made on 
teacher who is attending to .child at time of observation. If,, sev- 
eral adults interact .with .child, then they are all included at the 
appropriate time. This is. not meant to be a record of any one teacher's 
or aide's behaviour, but. rather of the behaviours of any adults that 
come in contact with the .child. This then becomes a sample of the 
behaviours of all. .teachers with. all. children. 

C2. This protocol includes.. four, scales which ask for the recording of 

the presence of teachermchild . and child^child attention and communi- 
cation. interactions -within.-f if teen, second intervals. A distinction 
is made between attention and verbal communication. 

C3 Protocol for rating .interaction of adult with child during ten min- 
ute period. If more than one adult interacts with child, rate the 
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adult who has attended, .to .him the longest., If several adults have inter- 
acted equally, take the. first one. Checks can be entered in appropri- 
ate cells whenever. given-behaviour occurs or does not occur, and the 
summary rating xan be made at the end of ten minute interval* Ratings 
are made after every ten minute observation of child. 

D1 Coding sheet for cf; Includes categories within scales. All scales 
range between 1 and..5.. except scale number 15, which includes an 0 entry 
for the situation~whan.. no. -teacher is attending to or ignoring the child 
in, a given time, interval* . 

D2 Description of -scales ...in. . C2. 

Except for C3, all entries, are. made consecutively at prescribed intervals, 
throughout stipulated time, periods*. This means that observers will have to be 
quite fluent with scales, categories, notation and .the range of values of each 
scale. Once this fluency is -obtained, the observer will be able to fully attend 
to class, teachers and .children xr -child, without continually referring back to 
coding sheets. Movies can- provide ~an. excellent way of gaining fluency, except for 
the classroom use of the curriculum-protocol. A library of ten-minute sequences 
on individual .children has been developed in order to train observers and obtain 
rater agreement data. 

INSTRUCTION FOR MAKING ENTRIES INTO CURRICULUM PROTOCOL 

FOR 20. MINUTE... .OBSERVATIONS OF CLASSES (see pp. 15-18) 

Five unit entries are to -be-made at approximately every two and one half 

minutes, or two entries each.. five .minutes. Activities that take under two min- 

* 

utes are excluded. Periods -of ..rapid change are. recorded partially by putting X'a 
Into unscoreable.xategories*..,.For..example,.. if . a child switches activities for four 
or five minutes, entries .are. made .where they reflect behaviour ''hat lasts over two 
minutes. X's are entered where rapid changes do not permit a single entry for the 
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interval* If a child is .switching on. all. categories,, the recording would be five 
X*e. If he is fairly constant in any one, it would be coded and the others would 

be X f s. 

Observer continues, to make entries at two and one half minute intervals 
throughout designated time. period* -JEach protocol covers twenty minutes* If an 
observer stays for three hours in .a^class, he can fill out nine protocols, or, .if 
ten minutes is taken between ;each..cpr.otocol, he can fill out six protocols, two 

i 

hours of .recording,* .in * three hour.. period o 

Key JB is a category system tor be used for making -entries into the curriculum 

protocol . (A) V 

Each entry will, consist v.cf five- units which can be made alphabetically or 

* 

numerically. The numerical JwillJ>e~enaier for punching cards, but the alphabetic 
system may be easier for the observer— recorder , particularly during the training 

period* 

A five unit entry will be made for each activity that goes on for over two 
minutes and less than three minutes K If an activity goes on for over three min- 
utes, then it is recorded again with appropriate changes, including a change in 

• ( 

scale f>, from I to C 0 When an activity terminates, the last entry for scale 5. 
will be a T* 

An entry will be made in a given time interval for every separate activity 
going on, no matter how many children are involved* Therefore, the number of en- 
tries can be equal to the number 'of children if all children are engaged in sep- 
arate activities* If a number of children are doing substantially the same thing 
but not in a group (either completely separately or a parallel play or activity) , 
then it is only necessary to make one five unit entry and put a circled number 
underneath it, indicating the . number of children involved. Entries will be made 
in columns indicating sequential time intervals, and in rows indicating the num- 
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ber of children involved in an activity. Note that there is very little space 

i 

allotted to Total Class because there, can be only - one entry there, and there is 

much more space allotted. : to-.; Individual and Dlads and Triads .because there can be 

« * * ** * 

numerous entries and more space. may. -.be- needed. Thus, in any one column there can 

be as few as one entry (if the.. total group is involved) and as many as the num~ 

' • i 

ber of children in attendance .(if each child is doing something different) • 

Note that there are five. columns in each two and one half minute time seg- 
ment, The five spaces for any given activity will be filled with five values 

i • 

corresponding to the five numbered .columns of 13 • The first unit of each entry 
will be one of the primary categories from column JL of ,B. Thus the observer will 
have to select a most appropriate primary category (Co or Pe or Py or Un or Sc 
or ^ or La or So or Sn or . Cu or .Re) , depending on what is going on for a particu- 
lar individual or group, (It is not necessary to code curricular classification 
[column 0] as we can do that. later,. This column is for the logical convenience 
of the observer so that he can. focus on the most appropriate primary because of 
the logical operational focus of the . .curricular classification . Note that pri- 
maries are numbered from 1, to jLL, 1. to .3 being under Activity focus . 4, to 7, being 
under Subatantitive focus . .and .8,to 11, being under Routines . I have added an 0, 
under Activity focus because-of . the. likelihood that some children will be wander- 
ing around and it will not be. possible for the observer to stipulate a primar y.) 
For . each .primary , respectively ,. .there are corresponding secondaries 0 For 

Activity focus each primary has • unique. secondaries . * For' Substantive focus (II) 
the. secondaries cut across all primaries. Therefore, for II, each primary is 
rated Tx or De or Ex. (This is preferable to having unique secondaries for each 
primary , as it permits cross tabulation across primaries .) 

Process focus , control and .sequence (columns 3,, 4, and J5) all cut across prl- 
mary-secondary .entries. Thus, -no matter what the .primary or .secondary , a category 

of process (Co or So or Me or Na) , and a category of control (A or M or P) , and a 

,♦ • * 
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category of sequence . Cl. or. C or. T), must. be . selected, and, entered into an appropri- 
ate cell. 

Now to. give. a. few; examples*.. .If a. group, of. three, children are with a teacher 
constructing wooden boats*. .under./tha'..dlrection v of the’ teacher, where the purpose 

i 

is to construct the" boats andv.t each; the. children to use simple tools, and this 
activity has been going, on for over ..three minutes, then the coding would be: Co/ 

Fu/Sk/ P/Co. From this entry ..it .follows that the activity is activity focused , the 
activity being construction .the. secondary designation being functional , the pro- 
cess focus being .skill; . -the control . .being with . the . teacher and the sequence be- 

i 

lng continuing . The entry would .he made in the second row (from the top) • 

If a. child were wandering ..around .picking fights with other children without 

m 

I 

supervision from a teacher, and if.. this activity persisted for at least two minutes, 
then the entry to be made .when this .began (for the first two minutes) would be 
Un/In/So/A/I. The entry would bemade in the first row as the child is acting 
individually. 

If the total class is listening to . a. story, read by the teacher where th^ story 
is an end in itself, and there ;.ls no elaboration, and it is in its last two min- 

i 

utes, then the entry Ip made -in the .bottom row and is Pe/Dp/Me/ P/T . 

4 

On the other hand*, if .there .is -an obvious attempt on the part of the teacher 
to elaborate the story, explain vocabulary, question the children on what is hap- 
pening, then the entry Is La/De/ Co/E/T. 

For convenience we will. ref er^to. scales by curricular classification number 
(a Roman numeral) .and .the column number. Thus, 1^-3 is the process focus scale 
under substantitiva focus. 

All scales under column jL. are ..strictly nominal - there is no implied order- 
ing. Scales under column 2, are nominal except for II-2. where there is an ordinal 
hierarchy. The value recorded (or the coded alphabetical symbol) should be the 




i r 
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"highest” observed during the. time interval, There is an implied order in 111- 2, 
elaborative being a higher, level than- functional . Again, the highest level is 
dominant, and if it takes, place during the- interval it should be so coded. 

Process* focus scale'.. is partially, ordinal, in the following order, from lowest 
to highest,' in parenthetic ..clusters! (Me)? (Sk» Pe)> (£SL» So) • Thus, if manipu- 
lative skill training ip present, but there is also a noticeable amount of at- 
tention to co-operation:. and::. sharing, then the higher level (So), would be entered. 
In order for the higher level activity to be entered, it must be more than a par- 
sing remark, . question .or .answer, It hafl 'to'be sustained * and children must be 
responsive. 

Control scale (column 4) is clearly ordered. Assigned value should reflect 
dominant influence on activity, not .simply presence or absence. 

Sequence (column 5) is a simple sequential scale. 

The bottom row of the - protocol has space for entering attendance during each 
interval. If children stagger in during the first hour, this will change during 
each time interval. Attendance .includes all children present during the given 
interval, no matter what they are doing or where they are doing it, just so long 
as they are a part of the class,. 

In the row labelled Adults , record number of adults with class during each 
time interval. 

The principal problem of this procedure will be for highly differentiated 
classes where many children are .functioning individually or in diads and triads. 
This will be particularly troublesome when there is more than one room or when a 
lot of the activity takes place .in.a large outside area. IN SOME CASES WE MAY 
NEED TWO OBSERVERS, dividing up .the .area, so that they can give justice to indi- 
vidual and small group activity. 



o 
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INSTRUCTIONS.' .FQk. . -MA KING. - ENTRIES,/. INTO CURRICULUM PROTOCOL FOR 
TEN" ' MINUTE V '.OBSERVATION S." . O F 1 INDIVIDUAL CHILD USING 
“ CURRICULUM - PROTOCOL (A) (see pp, 15-18) 

The s am e protocol a8' As .used- td'. describe 1 the- curriculum of the class is used 
to- describe the- curricular?, activities* *, of ! a-“ child at t;he same time that scales Cl* 

* 1 * 4 

C2 and C3. are . being, used* .Rather;: than asking what is going on in the class, this 
calls for. asking, what kind of. activity ^ with whom; and when, is the individual 

child involved*. Thus* if the . child, is engaged in an activity with four other chil- 

• # ' ^ * 

dren; it will be. entered in; the- .third row (from the top). When using the protocol 
in this way, there will .ttnly.:be one ..entry per column (or time interval) as the 

, i # * # 

child cannot be *n a group and. functioning individually at the same time<> How- 
ever, the organization of the.class into group or individual activities can be 

noted with checks in' appropriate.. cells « 

The observer can* elaborate on ‘the protocol, underneath the entry, in order 

to 'provide more detail* 

As with the classroom: use of . this protocol, the number of children in at- 
tendance and the 'number of adults working . with, children - should be recorded in each 

time' interval* 

The time interyal. of ten. minutes, is . an. educated .guess* This means that we 
can observe approximately four or ...five children per hour, leaving some time for 
switching children, note taking and. completing ratings* If observer stays the 

* . » 4 

whole three, hour period ^ -he can. get;-three ten minute recordings on each of four 
or five children. We can vary the. length of time interval, the number of times 
we observe a given child in. a day. (and consequently the number of children that 
are observed. in a day)* The. Important point here la. that whatever the interval, 
we should always get two or three separate time intervals on each child selected 
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INSTRUCTIONS . FORf RECORDING ■ BEHAVIOURAL CATEGORIES FOR TEN MINUTE 

OBSERVATIONS : .OF .INDIVIDUAL. CHILDREN (Cl and Dl) (see pp. I9>..fl)„ 

Five scales, eatih. with; five categories (with one exception, 5 ) are to be used 
in making entries every thirty seconds for ten minute periods. Again, the selec- 
tion' of thirty’ second:. intervals liauan- .educated- guess'. We will see how it works 
and' reduce it. or expand' it .accordingly. All scales are ordinal with categories that 
are not meant to .be all inclusive^-but are mutually exclusive. 

The control scale is directed.,to- Uie source of Initiating and terminating 
activity, and also 1 to the dynamics.. of the continuing activity (the sequence scale, 

1^ * Essentially, it asks the question- of choice*. .If the child is in the midst of 
an activity. and is. being. directed, .corrected. and. helped. by. the teacher, then the 
recorded, value would.be 1. orJ2*... If . the child, is. a part of the decision process, 

or if he is allowed to proceed. without, too. much. assistance, .then the value would 

be 4 or ,5* A + or a - sign in the.. lower right hand triangle of each cell will 
indicate the observer's judgment of.. the appropriateness of the control* 

The participation scale; (3) focuses on the involvement of the child in what- 
ever he is doing, whether it be. desirable or undesirable behaviour. This scale 
asks, questions of' both.'. intensity .and ...direction# Therefore, it is clear that ac- 
tivity" must be defined during ..each ...time interval* For a very active child it 
may be, at times, difficult to .determine which end of the scale to place him* 

The question is whether, a. child .can! .reject an activity that he has initiated and 
which he is continuing to. control*... 

In order to get out. of this .bind, we. have included Behaviour of child (4), 
which requires no activity antecedent, but is simply a question of intensity. 

Teacherjatyle (!>) refers.. to* the style with which the relevant adult (teacher) 
controls and reinforces, (or inhibits) behaviour, .or .at .least attempts to*. There 

« 4 

is an important distinction between 0, and‘3^- In 3, the child is being attended 
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to, but there is: little.. or.: no-* apparent response* 0 implies that ths child is out- 
side of the teacher 4 s field.of r attantion:(and. possibly vision)* 

* « .. 

INSTRUCTIONS i FOR: RECORDING PROTOCOL FOR SELECTED 

TIME VARIABLES (C2) (sea pp. 19, 22) 

Entries in scales ,6, 2 and JB . are straightforward recordings of the presence 
and direction: of* teacher<*child. and.. child-child Interactions that taka place in 
fifteen-second intervals*: .. Scales <6 r 2> JL * nd 1 related , in that attention is 
generic .to verbal communication*. .Both can take place when the child ie function- 
ing individually (with regards * to peers) ox in a group* When the teacher talks 
to the group, without reference to .tht child, and without specific response by 
the child, it is scored £• Similarly, attention must Involve the child, in par- 
ticular, or else it is scored. 0., 

Scales & and 9. communication .child-childand attention child-child, refers 
to conversation and non-verbal communication between child and one or more peers, 
where there is mutual responsiveness • 

i 

IHSTRUCTIONS ■ FOR . .RECORDING PROTOCOL TOR RATING TEACHER 

BEHAVIOURAL STYLE (C3) (••• p. 20) 

* I • « * * • * . I * « • . . 

A rating* on each* of seven* characteristics* is* to* be* made* at the* conclusion 
of each ten-alnute observation ..of .an .individual child* The "teacher" here is the 
teacher, aide, ..volunteer:. or :,student. teacher *,*.who“ has. had post contact with the 
child* either while the chlld..ls .in .a group situation, or when he is alone with 
the teacher* If several adults- have contact with the child, rate the adult who 
has the .longest contact in the^ten minute interval* If several adults have equal 
time, then rate only the. first :.one* . If no adult, has had any contact with the 
child, or it the contactrhas .been .superficial and of extremely short duration 
(less than ten seconds) i then score it as* not applicable (0) . 



o 
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As a matter of procedure , the observer should make checks under 1, 2_ or 3 
in each of the categories whenever, there is contact, according to whether the con* 
tact Is an example of the category behaviour , or whether the behaviour is not ap- 
parent • 

The purpose of these scales, is to get at behaviours that are obviously im- 
portant, but which are not easily categorized and recorded* We are primarily 
asking the question of presents or .absence, but we have Inserted an intermediary, 
point because of the likelihood that there will be ambiguity. Values of ,3 and JL. 
are clear indications that the behaviour. has been shown or not. The behaviour does 
not have to be sustained over the. ten minute interval, but it has to be clearly, 
present, and a part of the teacher's.. behaviour, vis-a-vis the children or child, 
in order to be scored. These scales.. can be just as readily scored if the child is 
in a group for the interval as if he is in a one to one situation with the teacher 
for all or part of the interval*. . Z 1 

Since potentially each scale. can be represented by a bipolar continuous scale, 
each rating will consist of two ..poles ..plus an intermediary value* For example, when 
rating humour , the first question is whether the teacher displays humour in her 

j, p 

dealings wi$h the child or the group that the child is in, for all or part of the _ 
ten minutes. If the answer is no, then the teacher is rated 1. If yes, then the 
question is asked as to: whether. ".it ...is. occasional and somewhat . ambiguous , in which - 
case the rating .is 'J2. If. the display .of humour through facial expressions, words 
or laughing is obvious (although not .necessarily continuous) , that is, if it takes 
place in more than a fleeting instant, it is recorded as 3,* If the teacher has no 
opportunity to display humour or not to display humour, then the rating is £, which 
stands for not applicable. 
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Curriculum Protocol for 20 minute observation of Class (or individual child in class) (A) 




• . -in , 




1 2 3 4 5.1 2 3 4 5. 
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Head Teacher 
Child 

12^4 5, 1234 5. 1234 5. 
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Key for scoring classroom and child 
Curriculum Protocol (B) 



Curricular 
lassification 
(Not to be 
coded) 



Substantive or activity 
Category 



Primary 



Secondary 



]o: Construction 

( 01 ) 

(Wood, paper, 
clay, blocks, 
painting , 
collage, cook- 
ing, etc.) 



Activity 

focus 

(Ac) 



(Focused on 
activity 
rather than 
substantive 
content) 



Pe: Performing 

[or being per- 
:ormed to) (02) 
(Music, role 
playing, puppets 
television, 
house-keeping, 
games. etc.) 



Ae: Aesthetic 

( 1 ) 

Fu: Functional 

( 2 ) 



Process 

Focus 



Me: Mechanist! 



routine 

( 1 ) 



Sk: Skill 

Manipulative 

( 2 ) 



Py: Play (03) 

(Water, sand, 
clay. Swings, 
slides, jungle- 
jims) 



Un: Undefined 

(Wandering) 

( 00 ) 



Mu: Music (1) 

Dp: Dramatic 

play (2) 

Ga: Games (3) 



Co: Cognitive 

Language 

(A) 



Sm: Small Mus- 



cle (1) 

Lm: Large Mus- 



cle (2) 

Cx: Complex (3) 



Ex: Exploring 



( 1 ) 

In: Interacting 



( 2 ) 

No: No defini 

tion_CQ)_ 



e: Perceptual 
(3) 



So: Social 

emotional 
(5) 



Na: Not 

applicable. 

( 0 ) 



Control 
(with regard 
to child) 



P: Passive 

Teacher 
dominated 
( 1 ) 



Sequence 



M: Mediated 

Control 
between child 
and Teacher 
( 2 ) 



I : Initial 

( 1 ) 



C : Continuing 

( 2 ) 



A: Active 

Child 
dominated 
(3) 



T : Terminal 



(3) 




0 - Not defined, not applicable 



0 

0 
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Key for scoring classroom and child 
Curriculum Protocol (B contd.) 



B 



0 



Curricular 
Classification 
(Not to be 
coded) 



Substantive or activity 
Category 



Primary 



Secondary 



Process 

Focus 



Control 
(with regard 
to child) 



Sequence 



I! 

11 



111 

10 



Sc: Science 

(04) 
(Biology, 
physics, 
chemistry, 
botany, 
zoology) 



Tx: Textual 

( 1 ) 

(Labelling, 

memorizing, 

discriminations) 



Me: Mechanis- 

tic , 
routine 
( 1 ) 



II 

Substantive 

(Su) 

(Focus on 
substantive 
content rath<- 
er than ac- 
tivity) 



Sk: Skill 

Manipulative 

( 2 ) 



Qu: Quantita- 

tive (05) 
(Numbers , 
sizes, shapes, 
puzzles) 



Pe: Perceptual 
(3) 



De: Demonstration 



La: Language . 

Verbal 
(06) 

(Speech, dis- 
cussion, 
stories, writ- 
ing, reading) 



( 2 ) 

(experimental, 

implications) 



Co : Cognitive . 

Language 
(4) 



So: Social 

relations 
(06) 

(Interpersonal 
relations, cul- 
ture, social 
organization, 
history, govern 
ment, community) 



Ex; Experimental 



So: Social 

emotional 
(5) 



P: Passive 

Teacher 
dominated 
( 1 ) 



I: Initial 

( 1 ) 



M: Mediated 

Control 
between 
child and 
Teacher 
( 2 ) 



C: Continuing 

( 2 ) 



(3) 

(Direct involve- 
ment, trans- 
formations) 



Na: Not 

applicable 

( 0 ) 



A: Active 

Child 
dominated 
(3) 



T: Terminal 



(3) 



0 - Not defined, not applicable. 
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Key for scoring classroom and child 
f ) Curriculum Protocol (B contd . ) 



a 






u 

o 




11 

ii 




.0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Curricular 
Classification 
(Not to be 
coded) 


Substantive or activity 
Category 
* 


Process 

F0CU8 


Control 
(with regard 
to child) 


Sequence 


. Primary 


Secondary 








• 


Sn : Snacks. 




fe: Mechanlstli 








(08) 

(Juice, lunch) 




routine 

(i) 


P : Passive 

Teacher 


I : Initial 










dominated 


(1) 






Fu: Functional 




(1) 




• 


Cu : Clean Up 

(09) 


(1) 


Sk: Skill 

Manipulative 
(3) 




* 












III 

Routines 


• 




Pe: Perceptual 




- 


Re: Rest 




(3) 


M: Mediated 

Control 


C£- Continuing 






between child 




(Ro) 


(10) 




Co: Cognitive 


and Teacher 
(2) 


(2) 






* 


Language 

(4) 








0 : Other 


El : Elaborative 










(11) 

(Arrival, 
departure, 
toileting, 
washing , 
dressing) 




So : Social 








(2) 


emotional 

(5) 


A: Active 

Child 


T : Terminal 




• 


Na: Not 

applicable 
(0) 


dominated 

(3) 


(3) 





0 - Not defined, not applicable. 
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Category Scales for Time Sampling of Individual 
Child Classroom Behaviour (Dl) 



1. Sequence of behaviour: I - initial; C - continuing; T - terminal 

2. Control of activity 



Teacher Direction 
and insistence 


Teacher 

Suggestion 


Teacher 

Presents 

Alternatives 


Teacher 

Child 

Collaboration 


Child 

Controlled 


1 


2 


3 


4 


i * 

5 



3* Participation of child in activity 



Rej ection 


Reluctance 


Indifference 


Moderate 

Involvement 


Intense 

Involvement, 

absorption 


1 * 


2 


3 


* 

4 


5 



4. Behaviour of child 



Passive 

Non-responsive 


Compliant 

Participation 


Active 

Exploratory 


Verbally 

Aggressive 


Physically 

Aggressive 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



5. Teacher style of approaching, directing, and responding to child (T) 



Not attending 
to activity 
or task 
in any way 


Severely 

punitive, 

physical 


Verbal 
punitive, 
sarcasm, in- 
timidation, 
ridicule, 
threat, 
coercion 


Permissive, 
attending to 
but non- 
committal, 
uninvolved 


Enabling, 
reassurance, 
encourage- 
ment, construc- 
tive, criticism 


Unequivocal 
and indis- 
criminate 
support , 
over 

Indulgence 


0 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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Scaler for Time Sampling of Individual 
Child Classroom Behaviour (D2) 

6. Attention: Teacher to Child ( "' “/) and,. Child ..to Teacher 

way interaction (\ “““"/) • 

7. Verbal communication:. . same as #6* 

8. Attention: Child - Child 

9. Verbal communication: Child.- Child* 

t ■ ■ 1- 

(Presence [V] or absence { 0] to be. seeded every 15 seconds.) 



i 



■) and 
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E & ER Observation.., of Classes 
Time Allotments 



The following chart gives, an estimate of the sample: 





E 


ER 


Total 


No. of Children: 


75-100 


45-6iO 


120-160 


No. of Classes: 


5-10 


4-8 


9-18 


Mean No. of Classes 


8 


6 


14 


Mean N6. of Children/ 
Class j 


10 


10 


140 



Time allotment: 30 hours/class .with two observers or 

60 observational hours/class equals total of 840. 

Time Allotment - for - Curriculum Period 
Three 3 hour observations/class equals 9 observation hours/class 



(assuming 14 classes) 9 x 14 . equals 126 

Extra observers for highly differentiated classes 30 

156* 

Time Allotment for Individual Child Observation 
3 hours/child overall^ (140 children) (756) 

2 hours/ child overall 504 

1 hour/child overall (252) 

Training and exploratory observation 180 

840 



Observation of individual children will take more days than observation of 
class. Suggested guideline: Each child should be observed on at least one- cycle 

(three 10 minute intervals in a single day) concurrently with observation of class 
(Curriculum Protocol) ; this would leave three cycles which would take place without 
concurrent administration of curriculum protocol* 



o 

ERLC 



1 
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Time for : Individual Chilli Observation 



Options on total time, ..assuming: a .3 hour observation period, will net two 
hours of protocol tlme.per day (four 1/2 hour observations per day). 



Total net time each, 
child is observed 
in hours 


No. of 
cycles 


No. of 10 -min* 
observations 
3/cycle 


Total hours for 
sample, assuming 
an average of 14 
classes* 140 children 


1 


2 


6 


252 


2* 


4* 


12* 


504* 


3 


6 


18 


756 



^Recommended 



Model for each class (assuming 12 children from class in sample) 



Sub Samples : A 

B 
C 

Two cycles will give one hour of observation per child in ten minute inter- 
vals, in two separate days* 

Four cycles will give two hours of observation per child* . 

Six cycles will give three hours of observation per child* 

Each cycle will take three 3 hours per day or 9 observer hours per class* 
Total time for completing is 9 X number of cycles x number: of classes. 



Cvclee 


- Days 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 . 


. .4 


4 


4 


4 



Observation of individual children will he rotated as follows: four chil- 

dren out of the sample in a given class will be selected^ for a given day's (3 hours) 
observation* Children will be assigned numbers and the four will be selected from 
the sample in the class. There. are several possible procedures: 

1* The four can be rotated in straightforward fashion for the three hours- r 
1, 2, 3, 4; 1, 2, 3, 4; 1, 2, 3, 4 - four children to be observed in an hour leaves 
20 minutes per hour for finding .next child, completing protocols, etc* This can 
roughly be spaced as follows: 10,5,10,5,10,5,10,5 equals 60 minutes* 
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2 0 The sample in each class can be randomly assigned to observation peri- 
ods and observation would .continue until .each- child had been observed for a given 
amount of time* Using this . procedure. It would be possible for a child to be ob- 
served 0 to 12 times on a given day* 

Method #1 is procedurally easier, but method #2 Is theoretically! more sound, 
as it eliminates bias due. to observation dependency 4 Method #2 would give unbi- 
ased estimates of child-peersteacher activity interaction; therefore. It would 
be more defensible .to accumulate..ratlngs for children in a given class in order 
to get measures of total class functioning. 

It would further 'strengthen' the* possibilities* for- Inference- if days for 
observation ware selected .using a random or stratified random procedure. It would 
seem that since the number of classes per center will be modest, it might be rea- 
sonable to do it in this way. 

Ideally the procedure would go as follows: 

A sample of class days would be. .randomly selected ‘from < all possible class days, 
stratifying- on 1 .beginning (Monday), middle (Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday) and end 

(Friday) of week and probably ignoring vacation and party days (either eliminate 

* * 

them entirely or take no cognizance of them and include them as they are selected). 
Trip days can either' be eliminated entirely or Included as they come up. The 
latter is theoretically preferable, but might present practical problems. Data 
from classes that include trips as a major part of their program would be biased. 
The individual child scales have been constructed so that they can be used for any 
activity that may be going, on. . 'The decision to Include or exclude trip days 

i 

should be made after the explanatory observation. Other considerations might al- 
so come up at that time. 
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Exploratory Observation :.and. Training 

One hundred eighty hours are to: be used for exploratory observation and 
training, to be divided up 30 and 150. Exploratory observation is for the pur- 
pose of getting preliminary data. that can be used in: 

.. la Sample: selection . . 

2 0 Determination of stratification. variables. 

3* Deterrainationofrestrictions andexclusions. 

If the sample of available classes is considerably larger than 14, it might... 
be necessary to do preliminary . observation in order to obtain the 14 classes to., 
be used in the sample. This-depends on between class variability that is de- 
sirable for the final sample.. of: classes. 

In order to .set up. an. overall observational schedule, it will be necessary . 
to observe each of the .14 classes on two separate occasions for approximately. 45 

f * . | 

'minutes each, one observation td.be in: the first half of the school day, the 
other to be in the second. half* This will provide information bath from obser- 
vation and interviewing:, the .teacher on the following: 

1. Overall schedule of class, intra and' inter- day' variability,. .trips, expected 
attendance, days when observation would- not' ber.feasible, classroom" organization, etc 
2o Amount of differentiation (as opposed to total or small group) in class. 

3. Feasibility: of having. more .than one observer in the room at a time. (Probr- 
ably the more highly differentiated classes, which might require more than one ob- 
server for- the curriculum: protocol , will be the classes that can most reasonably 
be expected to be able to have more observers without Interrupting the program).* 

It is estimated that. this:will involve a net of two hours which can be done 
by two observers in a week as follows: 



ERIC- 
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* . . 4 .. 


M . 


T . 


Li-. W:. . 


Thurs. 


Fri, 


Observers 

A 


1,2,3 


4,5,6 


7,8,9. 


10,11,12 


13,14 


B 


7,8,9 


1,2,3. 


13,14 


4,5*6 . 


. 10,11,12 



Class numbers ere 
inserted in cells « 



Including travel time, this will gross out at 30 hours. 

Alternatively, each -observer can visit seven classes, each twice, which .will.. _ . 
give the same net and gross hours v but. which may be more practical, because on the. . 
second visit, the observer, will already be familiar with the setting. The first.. . 
procedure has the advantage, of observation on each, class by different observers. 

This leaves 150 hours for training observers. 



■ Selection of Observers 

It is expected that ..individuals with experience and training in the educa- 
tion of pre-school children .will ..be included in the team of observers. This . is 
not to say that it is necessary . (or even desirable) that all observers have. .such 
training and experience, but that pre-school education and experience will be 
represented. 

, Utilizing films, all:. observers can be screened on their ability to record 
accurately curricular .and behavioural sequences. Although much has been done. in.. . 
the development of this observational strategy to reduce observer effects, it will 
be necessary to continually quality control the process by using films and two-way 
observational set-ups where many observers can rate the same activity. 



[ 

i 

I 

i 



Analysis of Data 

Characteristic curves of classes and clusters of . classes in terms of dif- 
ferentiation ^vertical axis. of curriculum protocol. A) X time (horizontal axis... . 
of curriculum protocol) , will. .be. -mapped* . These curves can be compared with _ref-. . 
crence : to .control . (Bt» 4 and,:Dl-2) . process focus (B«3) . participation (Dl-3) and 
teacher style (Dl-5) across curricular classifications (B-0) and primary and 
secondary subatantitive or activity categories (B-JL and £-2) • 



a-, 
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By utilizing curve fitting: methodologies and, possibly, multiple discrim-;., 
inant function analysis, maximally different* functions can be calculated and de- 
scribed in order to set. up uhypo theses' about ;goals that can bk inferred from .ob- 
servational data - that is, goals that are assumed to exist because of what goes 
on in the class* In more straightforward terms, this - analysis will develop spec- .. 

r 

ific predictions for single.. children, .classes: and clusters of classes regarding 

8 

probabl effectsof various -kinds of prbgrams on children; The. first question..to. 

be attended ~to . is, if a giVen~dass (o t cluster of classes) is affecting children, - 

\ 

what kind .and degree of effects .are most, likely? It may be that, for some lof -the. 
clusters, we will not have -measurements suitable for obtaining data on behaviours 
that appear to have the most ..possibility ..of changing* It will be possible, to.;, 
make probability estimates that .any given class, when compared to any other class » 
whill show child changes in particular areas; The categories used for the cur- 
riculum protocol (B) will-provide a basis for connecting classroom - procedures.: ... 
with individual child behaviours* Control . (Dl- 2) . participation (Dl-3) and teach- ; 
er style . 6D1- 5) will provide data on how curriculum is presented and how it is ., 
received, thus allowing for. inferences about not .only what is being presented to 
the child, but how it is expressed and how it is received* 

Observational recordings can be. used for obtaining individual child measures 
as well as class measures*. When. at; prediction about change is made for a given 
class* it. can be mediated ..by .the. data obtained on individuals in that class*. Thus,, 
we will not have to rely ..on global predictions exclusively* The hypothesis that 
a child who has been exposed. to a considerable, amount of a particular kind of : cog? . 
nitive. content wiH change.: cognitively- will be' mediated (different hypotheseawfor 
different children oir clusters of children) by variables of the behaviour proto- 
cols (Cl and..C2) • 

Time variables (Cr2 and D-2) provide quantitative. data. on. an aspect of 
participation (Cl- 3 and Dl-3), and also an aspect of. curriculum (J8-3-4 and BII- 1-6) . 
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t . . * * 

For any given curriculum* tha tlmavarlablesuwillprovlde verification or rejection 

• , * . f ‘ * 

of the bbeerved:;goals t ..ln.~terms;..of -particular children. 

•The teacher protocolc £C3) ..consists of : seven, scales , the: data on which will 
be analyzed separately, in order to Isolate two or three factors. Resulting fac- 
tor scores, on.teacherswill.beusedto further mediate the evaluation- of at ten-? 

• * ' • * • • ' * 

■ > «, J. ‘ 1 V * W 

t ion asit applies tochildren. ^We have already, discussed .the .questions of ..how* ! 

i ‘ * 'll i • •< 

both for: the ...teacher and for^the chlldo For given how^how interactions, we • ask : >, 
whether thereis. corresponding. systsaatic variation on certain aspects of .judged 
tsachef style* The aim:.of ~ these analyses is to explore the question: what, kind 

: 4 . . * l. v ‘S'r * 

of teacher (or: teaching) vill .get what kind. of attention? The "kind of teacher!! 

\ ’ * • 

(or “teaching") ;• is gotten .at J>v : the, teacher .protocol » (C.3) and also by Dl-2, 2i*£ . . 
and, . more generally, . f rom. the .curriculum protocol (£ and B) . "Kind of attention!* 
is explored, in. participation (Dl-3) , behaviqur (Dl-4) and the tine variables 
(C2 and D2) . 
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ABSTRACT 



During the summer of 196?, a six week experimental clinical survey with a 
selected small number of preuchool children ranging in age from 3 to 6, from two 
differing social class communities, evolve^ a methodological procedure that would 
assist in clarifying- the issue of emotional disturbance and potential emotional 
disturbance in young children; • The' primary thrust' was to set up closely coordinated 
interdisciplinary* teams* that* could * interact with preschool systems and their 
representatives ' on* a consistent ' longitudinal basis ; * Class differences in the 
system and attitudes of* their personnel were more striking than the actual 
differences between the* children; Techniques of testing, observing', coordinating 
and recording data were* established; Full-year projects based on this model have 
evolved * in the inner city Headstart programs ° 



1 "The research reported herein was performed pursuant to" a contract with the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, Executive Office of the President*, Washington, 
D.C., 20506. The opinions expressed herein* are those of the author* and should 
not be- construed' as representing the opinions or policy of any agency of the 
United States Government." 
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INTRODUCTION 

In the summer of 1967, an interdisciplinary team addressed 'itself to the study 
of disturbed preschool children, comparing a selected sample of low and middle class 
communities with a view to finding a broader, more des criminating definition of * 
emotional disturbance between' the ages' of three and' six than is currently found 
in the literature. a A need to study the epidemiplogy of emotional' disturbance, 
especially the influences of social class, is evident. Not only were' diagnostic 
procedures for existing emotional disturbance considered, but longitudinal * development 
of the child was studied with the hope of predicting disturbance that might lead to 
school failure. In summary, emotional* disturbance and potential emotional’ disturbance 
were investigated. No attempt was made' to review a large population. The groups 
studied were a small group of Headstart children from an inner" city' environment and 
a* comparable group from a middle class suburban pre~primary program. The* question 
was raised As to finding discriminating data necessary for making useful' prediction 
of the child's functioning in the preschool school setting. Data were studied for 
developing interventions to use within the classroom for the* benefit of the child. 

The communication process of adults dealing with the child was also studied. 

In particular, the process of interdisciplinary communication* was* scrutinized 
.in this clinical survey. • Administrators from the University and community agencies 
worked closely with teachers i aides, psychiatrists, psychologists", social workers, 
speech specialists, parents and students, sharpening communication and defining and 
differentiating problems. One aim of the program was to help teachers Identify and 
cope with emotional disturbance in the classroom, to know where and when"to seek help 
and how to coordinate their efforts with families and community efforts. 



1 "The research reported herein was performed pursuant to a contract with' the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, Executive Office of the President, Washington, D.C., 
20506. The opinions expressed herein are those of the author and should not be 
construed as representing** the opinions* or policy of any agency* of the United 
States Government. " 
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The interest, too, was in sensitizing professionals to their owir profession. 
Teachers need to be remotivated to sense's renewal of committment i This holds for 
psychiatrists, psychologists and social workers » We not only need to hear and 
understand what other professionals are saying and doing, but we need <to be more 
aware of definiciences in our own professions. We were particularly interested in 
seeing how training psychiatrists in the school setting could increase their 
awareness of the total functions of the child, particularly in helping them to 
recognize the efficacy of certain teacher interventions, groupings and styles. We 
wanted to see how teachers would respond to the insights of psychiatrists and 
psychologists in mutually observing the manifest behavior of a child. 

Finally, suggestions were to be made to' communities to help them* develop 
resources within their own school systems and family services to help disturbed 
children. The practical problems of effecting change in established * systems , such 
as the schools, are of considerable importance at this time.” The 'question was 
considered as to how communities' can be motivated to change” and adapt their systems 
to the 'changing demands of the* society around them. 

■ In summary; the clinical * approaches “of 'this -study' led "to increasing our 
knowledge of how professionals “change in ~ changing” set tings o'" Methodologically, 
participant observations“*of' interdisciplinary groups ' led “to sensitizing- professionals 
which in turn, hopefully, led' to benefiting" the child" in "his variable - social settings. 



THEORETICAL ISSUES 

Many * comparative studies have been done ‘in recent years on incidence" and type of 
psychopathology in middle* and lower class samples (Hollingshead and Redlich, 1958; 
Dunham, 1964; Harrison, 1965; Burgess, 1964; Luchterhand and Weller, 1965; Miller 
and Grigg, 1966; Shoemaker, 1965; Swift, 1966) „ Only a few have looked at the 
influences of social class on" childhood disturbance. <Charry, 1967; Dairs, 1948; 
Bennet and Gist, 1964, Deutch, 1965; Hernandez, 1963', Hollingshead, 1949; Jensen, 

1966; Miller and Swanson, 1960; McDermott, Harrison, Schraga and Wilson, *1965; Sears, 
Maccoby and Levin, 1957) o The incidence of emotional disturbance in selected groups 
of children and the correlates of socioeconomic status “with the type , of” illness within 
the population needs scrutiny. Since few such' studies have been*- done- in children, 
more .-should be attempted in the area of diagnosis of emotional disturbance. 

We also need to explore the relationship of emotional * disturbance * to total 
personality function and childhood” development 0 We need to know more* about how 
the child *s initial- experiences in school situations effects his emotional-development 
and how existing disturbances "can be ameliorated *in the school' setting. ‘How does the 
child change and learn* to adapt to the demands of the school? What;' information*. can 
specialists in child development - ; ' particularlycognitive- developmentmnd behavior, 
provide ‘that -would help • the * teacher • and • the system benefit the child? 

* A primary difficulty of such a study is in the actual definition* of -emotional 
disturbance, as it is necessary to define emotional disturbance operationally. For 
this study, emotional disturbance was seen as a function of the child showing 
deviation “in relationship to expected school behavior. There seem to be two groups 
of children that need examination: One is the severely disturbed group where there 

seems to be no question' in the minds of teachers or -consulting professionals -that the 
child is in need of immediate* and -special help, he could not get along without it; 
and he certainly cannot cope with a class situation without considerable assistance 
from- the 'outside. 
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The next group is the middle group of children who show behavior that is identified 
as disturbing or disturbed in the classroom. Sometimes . only the teacher sees 
aspects of behavior that she finds disturbing; sometimes the consulting observer, 
whether psychiatrist, psycologist or consulting teacher, finds disturbing behavior. 
Often both teacher and consultant are aware of deviance in a child. It is this latter 
group which is of particular interest to us in this project, since a dialogue 
between teacher and consultant on observed child behavior could result in a richer 
and clearer definition of pathology. Whether this deviant behavior has a good or bad 
prognosis for future success in schools would depend a good deal on 'the type of 
deviation that was manifesto This is the area that the total team wanted to explore. 
Was this child presently showing vulnerability and maladaptive approaches' in responding 
to immediate stress situations or was this deviation going to be of much lopger • ** 

duration? Could it be corrected by the child or would external assistance be needed? 
Was it necessary to discriminate between deviant behavior caused by intrapersonal 
dyn ami cs ’versus deviation caused by undue environmental (low social-economic status) 
stress? Also to be ruled out was the question of deviation due to a" deficiency or 
maladaptation of the central nervous system. 

Several goals could be explored. The following hypotheses were generated and 
continued to generate 'theoretical and methodological issues as ' the survey progressed. 

1) . By bringing children together from two differing social classes Into a 
diagnostic classroom to be observed by an interdisciplinary team, nosplogy and social 
class differences could be- viewed simultaneously o 2). The manifestations of 
emotional disturbance, such as the handling of aggression, sex identification and 
withdrawal, would differ according to dasso 3). Preliminary observation- in' class- 
room settings by the* prof essional team, followed by three 'sessions In' the diagnostic 
classroom, provided an opportunity to get at co-variation’ between developmental versus 
situational malfunctioning. To study these variables separately seemed futile, since 
the interaction of the two is constant. 4). Service had to be provided' to the 
community before any community support would be given to the program. * 5) . The 
attitude of school officials', from admistrators through teachers ,' would be more 
cooperative and sustained in the middle class group than in the lower class group. 

6) . Enough structure could be imposed on clinical’ and observational procedures to 
facilitate inferential processes on the part ’of ■ clinicians , and cut down on 
confounding variables. 7). Certain situations would be detrimentally handled 
by indigenous, nontrained personnel. 



CLINICAL PROCESS 

Two groups of preschool children were selected in the Boston area, one from 
the inner city and one from a middle class neighboring suburb with a relatively 
stable population. The children in the inner city came from several Headstart 
classes, those in the suburb from a* summer public school pre^-prlmary program. The 
project was instigated and coordinated by the Boston University Head Start 
Evaluation and Research Center. Representatives from the faculty of the schools 
of Education and Medicine, as well as students participated in the project. The 
Headstart group 'was coordinated by the South End Neighborhood Action Program(SNAP) , 
a delegate agency of Action for Boston Community Development (ABCD) , an inner city 
community action programs financed by the Office of Economic Opportunity. The 
suburban group was coordinated by the staff of the public school- system, including 
a school adjustment counselor, and by a local community mental health clinic. 
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The University provided two classrooms with a large observation room with one- 
way mirrors. A master teacher and an aide ran* the* diagnostic class for those 
children selected from the populations for the purposes of generating diagnostic 
hypotheses. The class was studied from the observation room by two child 
psychiatrists, one fourth year resident in child psychiatry, two psychologists, 
three social workers, a speech and hearing specialist and a consulting master 
teacher. Observing and recording was done by students in the* Boston University 
Psycho-Educatitmal Clinic 0 

The children in the Headstart programs had been chosen primarily for their 
financial need and the degree of stress in the family. 120 children were in 8 
classes. From these children, 26 were selected for further study, but only 19 
actually came into the diagnostic class, 11 males and 18 females. Eight "teachers 
and 8 aides were assisted by 8 neighborhood workers . 

Two-hundred- and- fifty- children, in 3* schools with" 9 teachers made up the 
population of' the- suburban* pre-school. These- children had to' be 5 years old before 
January 1, 1968. The pre-primary program had been started in this community because 
the school system did not feel it could finance a kindergarten* program, but since 
twenty to thirty per cent of the children were failing in the first-grade, the 
schools were backing this attempt to assist children in getting ready for school. 

Two of the schools were old schools in a middle income area. One school was a new 
school with a more well-to-do population. Nine children were recommended for the 
diagnostic class, eight came in, four males and four females. 

Preliminary meetings were held by the University professional team .with social 
agencies and teachers involved with these various classrooms to clarify plans and 
procedures. Beginning with the first weeks of operation, and then regularly through- 
out the summer, observers, either from psychiatry, including the psychiatry resident 
in training, and/or education observed in the classrooms. The visits were for at 
least an hour. If the teacher designated any special problem, or if a child caught 
the clinical appraisal of the observers, the observers returned for added observation. 
The teachers did not have to wait for the scheduled visits of the observing teams. 

If a teacher felt a child needed immediate attention she could call the University 
and request a visit. The teams tried to get out within two days after the request 
of the teacher; or a later appointment was arranged when the teachers of the 
University staff could discuss in detail the behavior of the child and arrange 
details of his coming for a diagnostic session if this 'seemed necessary. In several 
cases, the children were discussed but did not come into- the- diagnostic class. 
Specific* suggestions- were made* to* the teacher* on various ways of handling the child 
in the classroom and this seemed to suffice in helping the child adjust. 

If a teacher wanted a child worked up in detail, she filled out a form with 
the child 1 s name, her name, the school, the date, the comments of the visiting teams 
on the child, and her specific questions on the behavior of the child. In addition, 
the visiting teacher consultant on the team tried to take down verbatim the requests 
and observations *of the classroom teacher. These reports were mimeographed and 
ready for all members of the staff when the child entered the diagnostic class. 

Also 'mimeographed for curculation were the team's observations of the classrooms 
and of specific children. 





Scheduling of the children at the diagnostic' class was arranged through the 
appropriate centers* Each child was to come for three days,' Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday. The diagnostic sessions were routinely observed by the team of 
psychologists, psychiatrists and educators as well as students in the Department of 
Education in an observation room, with one-way glass and sound apparatus, large 

enough to ‘ accommodate the numbers of people involved. 

After each session, the professional teammet to discuss the behavior of the children 
they had observed. Predictions and suggestions were made about behavior in the 
classroom and how to get help outside the classroom, particularly for family problems 
Groups of three to six children were seen routinely.* Children from both social 
mileius were present simultaneously. The class was operated much like a standard 
nursery school progrfem in regard to routine and materials. Two rooms .were available, 
with the large observation room inbetween. On the classroom the children first 
entered, *was arranged in sections. One area had toy furniture resembling' a kitchen 
area including running water; 'another had round tables with chairs around them; 
another had shelves with toys, puzzles, crayons, etc. A counter served as an area 
for shaving cream play, clay work and the like. In the classroom across the hall, 
which the children spent the latter half of their visit each day, was the large 
motor equipment: slides, tricyles, ' jungle-gym-house, rocking boat, pyramid stairs, 

etc. When the children came over tb play in this room, individual interviews, 
whether for psychiatric workup' or for speech and hearing evaluation, were done in the 
classroom so' the child did not have to be removed from' his familiar' milieu' and so 
that the' diagnostic' team could observe. 

Graduate" students' in training, were specifically assigned to observe and' record 
the behavior of each child, to assist the team* at the final evaluation. These 
recorders were instructed to note relationships with adults and peers , the attitude 
of the child to authority, the amount of intention and the time spent' on tasks, the 
handedness of the child, the motor coprdination, including eyes, hands, small and 
large muscles, and to give as much verbatim vocabulary and sentence structure as 
possible. They were also to look for affect; to note' frustration' tolerance, 
attention span, reflexive-impulsive' set, and recorded any fantasy themes that could 
be picked up, and the amount of cdriosity., risk and exploring 'the' child showed. 

■ Each five ' to tfen minute * intervals was noted so the sequence of the • child' s play and 
duration of his interest" was recorded. 

Parents were included in the observational process * during the* fltfst session. 

They were invited and arrangements made for their coming through their respective 
agencies. The parents who did come seemed to enjoy* watching' the childien and" talking 
informally to the team. Teachers of the classrooms and' administrative staffs of the 
agencies were also Invited to come and observe the diagnostic sessions, whether they 
had a child from their class present or not. They usually attended' the first and 
second days of the three" day sessions o They stayed after the children had gone to 
discuss Individual cases and to keep communicative channels between professions open. 

The third day, after’ the class session was over, was devoted ’to* a staff meeting 
summing up the cases; generating "hypotheses, and working* out’ specif 1c plans for the 
future assistance to the child, the teacher and the schools. 
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Following the diagnostic sessions, two members of the* team went to' "the class- 
room for at lea's t one more observation of the child after he had been seen in the 
diagnostic session and after he had been :in his own classroom situation* for a longer 
period of timeo The interest generated in the suburban' schools ' was great enough to 
warrant regular weekly meetings with teachers who had brought in children as well as 
the other teachers to discuss classroom behavior management, diagnostic clues, reasons 
for referral, etc* 

Preliminary to the child's arrival at the diagnostic session, and .even if he 
were not scheduled to come to the University but was showing difficulties, each child 
was tested by a senior psychologist or one of her three assistant psychologists who 
had all had experience in testing children of this age<> Each psychologist had an * 
observer-recorder to record* the behavior of the* child as "well as his actual test 
performance on the Stanfonl Bine t which : was the standardized test used;' The Binet 
was administered in. two arid.sometimes* three sessions, depending' on' the ability of the 
child to take the test or the need of the psychologist to establish 'better contact 
with the child o 

Not only were the children tested, but family interviews "were attempted. A 
questionnaire was drawn up by the psychiatrists and psycologists outlining! the areas 
for investigation. The interest was in exploring familial* attitudes and concerns 
rather than "trying to* get accurate * family histories. 

Finally, the professional team, the master teacher and her aide*, *the * consultant 
teacher, two* child psychiatrists,* two psychologists, the speech consultant and a 
child psychiatry resident met in* a series of intensive meetings to collate- the data, 
draw up final reports and make -specific recommendations.* Two . copies- of ■ the final 
reports of each child~were sent to the appropriate agencies, one copy was kept- on file 
at the University, and special . reports were. written for the teacher of* each child to 
help'her handle the child "in* the classroom setting. 



DISCUSSION 



• ’ This clinical survey raised* more question than it had set ouf.to answer. The 
major problem was shortness of time and limited' population 1 . In spite' of this, the 
children who were * followed were seen in a coordinated, sequential fashion by repre- 
sentatives of different disciplines, to report on behavior* in many. situations 
affording continuity, contrast and varying kinds of stress. Of particular interest 
was comparing the two social classes together operating in !the same classroom under 
the same conditions. 

Class differences in pathology were not as striking as the' fact ’that there were 
so many girls; This has been* baffling to the team. The incidents* of pathology in 
boys is * reportedly much "higher in the general population but we saw as many* girls as 
we did boys. We questioned* if there was a social class influence *ln this phenomenon. 
The teachers and their* training might have effected this sex choice. Young teachers 
seemed** to be -more lenient and understanding of boys' behavior than of girls'. Acting 
out among boys seemed "to be acceptable to the teachers. They probably saw acting out, 
particularly in the inner -city* classes, as an adaptive function. We also* felt that 
somehow the teams in the classroom* were not getting at withdrawal* symp tons. 
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Also surprising was that not as many children were referred . as expected because 
of aggressive acting out or apger. Aggressive acting but seem to appear lesser 
in the summer program 0 We could not detect any class differences on' this score. 

We were also interested to find that all the children we saw were toilet-t rained. 

Even though the time was short, in looking at the covariation between situational 
and longitudinal maladjustment, marked changes could be seen in many of the children’s 
behaviors over time. Some changed dramatically during the' three day sessions, 
enabling us to define, categorize, and make more appropriate references" than if we 
had only seen the child on a one-short basis. 

In ' our ' experience in dealing with sub^communities, such as' the schools, that 
have not been anxious to explore areas such as emotional disturbance, we have found 
that it is impossible to do decent research or even get into the schools' unless you 
are able to promise and carry through on specific service to the children and to the 
teachers and the families that send children feel that - some real' good ~will come to 
themthey will not cooperate.' The visiting' teachers were 'particularly anxious to. 
have immediate help with problem children. 

" As this program continues we will need' more information than :we ;were able to 
get in the process we had this summer for the ’tfenef it ~of the schools 'and :our own 
research. Within the first month, all initial' observations of ' classrooms" and teachers 
in observing teams would be gathered. By the second month,' family reports and 
psychological would be done. Then, in the third month, the special' diagnostic class 
and the interviews could be done. It is most important that these, children- continue 
to be followed in the classroom' as the' year continues. We need more longitudinal 
information on these children, not only in their own development, but in general 
growth. We need to know a great deal more about the established values of systems 
of these children and their families. There is an inherent danger in- providing these 
children, with what we believe is an optimum program when this program is contrary to 
the values and expectations of the community involved. We can see the - University 
playing an important role in setting up a strategy — a well thoughtout" and carefully 
planned strategy — for getting this type of information on values and existing 
structures and then maneuvering for any type of appropriate, approximate social 
change which is considered feasible by the * community as well" as by the University 
and the research groups. - We must consider the realistic setting in which the child 
moves and will move and adapt ourselves to these needs. There is an element of 
tragedy in setting up classes which are destined to guaranteed failure' of the child 
in the setting to which he will return." On the" conclusion of the third month; when 
all information is in on the children, an appropriate' prediction should' be made as 
to the development of this child' and the possibilities of his being a school failure. 
Tests will have provided us not only an approximation of his personality* development, 
hisi cognitive development , but also of ? his level of achievement." The pr edictions 
should focus on success and/or failure in school. This could then be checked out 
later in a longitudinal research study, which is now evolving. 

Of great importance to the whole project is the question, of feed-back to the 
community. It is mo^t important that' the agencies not only get the material as quickly 
as possible, with recommendations and findings on each child, but that they be 
responsible and prompt in getting special reports to the teachers and providing any 
follow-up discussion that might be necessary. 
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There should also be a follow-up on each child who was observed' and* picked up for some 
sign of maladaptive behavior but not serious enough to warrant referral to the 
diagnostic classroom. These children should all be carefully watched. It is suggested 
that a confidential report on the whole program go to the superintendents' of schools 
so that they have some understanding not only of what we are doing, but of the 
magnitude and significance of emotional disturbance in preschool children in their 
areas. It is also important that SNAP have some idea of the degree and amount of 
incidents of emotional disturbance in their children so they can provide pressure 
for more specific help from the community action programs. 

Our hypothesis that the attitude of school officials would be more cooperative 
and sustained in the middle class than in the lower class group was upheld. One of 
the major thrusts of this program was to help teachers understand emotional disturbance. 
It was of- particular interest that the teachers in the' suburb were more interested in 
the experiment came voluntarily more often, stayed longer, including the teachers who 
did not have children going through the diagnostic process, than the teachers in the 
inner city. The staff expressed more sympathetic rapport with the teachers in the 
suburb than they did with the teacher in the inner city. This was probably due to 
the fact that the city teachers were hired on a temporary basis, were not part of an 
established system,, would be leaving the community at the end of the summer. Finally 
the whole general program in the public schools was in abeyance at* the time of this 
program. Therefore, there was a certain hopelessness for all of" us in approaching 
these city children, in trying to decide how effective, if effective at all, we could 
be- with them, whereas * the suburban system was well established and -had' an aura of 
performance. Besides the staff was excited by the newness and the creative approach 
of the University program. 

Several suggestions were made as to how greater' effectiveness could be achieved 
with the teachers in the overfall program. In the first place, it~ was suggested that 
the teachers should have written longer, more* specific - reports on each* child they 
referred. These reports should have been "followed up in" detail by the' psychiatrists 
and discussed with the teachers as to the degree of importance" of their observations. 
Also suggested was that teachers go around to all' classrooms' to see* how other teachers 
considered anddealt with children thought to be disturbed. The teachers should talk 
more with each other and with consultants. As a first step, every teacher could be 
invited in to observe the master teacher teaching a class of emotionally" disturbed 
children. The second step could be to have a teacher choose" a fellow teacher and the 
two of them go in compatible combinations to visit and attend other classes. The 
students in training at the University would be able to takeover the teacher’s role 
in the classroom which would give the student experience~and release* the teacher for 
time to observe. Teachers' aides could also help in faking over the class so the 
teacher could be released. Specific seminars for the teachers could be used to 
discuss appropriate ways of getting help for their own children, how to* observe, how 
to make choices on interventions, how to elicit active, immediate intervention from 
the administration. Primarily, the work with the teacher is one* of communication: 
interdisciplinary communication, and communication with administrators as well as 
with children. 
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On the question of the initial observation by the psychiatrists, and' consultants, 
it was felt that it was not necessary for teams to visit together, "but that* it would, 
be more efficient and easier to have a person from each discipline go at' his own time 
and convenience, but quickly* when called by the teacher. ' There was a felt need, 
however, for trained observations of the classroom process as a whole unrelated . to 
specific individuals* This probably could be done in the beginning weeks of the 
school so that each class could be described as to its general tenor and group 
dynamics , and the techniques and style of the teacher . We also felt "that we spent 
too much time on the individual and neglected seeing them in 'their total setting. 

We also felt that it was important' to keep a variety of- observers moving through the 
schools: psychologists, psychiatrists, teachers, etc® to help" the' teacher understand 

and get to know the different types of professions who work with children, and keep 
communication between disciplines open. 

Our hypothesis that structure could be imposed on clinical and observational 
procedures to facilitate the inferential processes was strengthened' with our 
experimentation in the three’ day classroom setting* By~putting the children through 
specific tasks, making uniform demands on all the children, by testing* specific 
personality functions , such as frustration tolerance' and’ delay^of* gratification, 
we were able to begin standardizing, for ourselves at least ; * clinical' and~ observa- 
tional procedures o" We set up 'a series of events, * trained observers and discussed 
among* ourselves the areas of personality we were- specifically investigating . In 
general, the first day was usually permissive, letting the" child explorethe rooms, 
sharing in’ games, sitting together’ for snacks* The second* and' third "day more* demands 
were made of '’the children. Tasks were assigned” and pressure put * on* the child to 
complete them. However, since the shortness of time'was* so pressing, and because 
we could get most of the reactions we wanted during the* two-day sessions, we would 
recommend that the diagnostic classroom be limited In* the future to two days, and 
then spend*” the entire third day in group discussion with* teachers, social workers 
and the* professional staff to work out the time-consuming final reports . 

It was 1 .also felt that many more children were seen and tested in ~ the school 
situation than actually came into the diagnostic classroom. These children should 
have a thorough work-up and recommendation as the ones who came into thediagnostic 
classroom. As it is now these children are not being followed^up because of the 
lack of time. One idea that has been discussed' was to have a diagnostic classroom 
in the community so that each school with its own indigenous problems could have the 
diagnostic classes in situ. However, this would present the problem *of handling 
observers . There were often 15-20 professional observers in the observational booth 
at the University* No school in' the inner city is equipped to - accommodate this 
number. We did feel that the numbers and* the. exchange they**provided were "beneficial 
in diagnosing the children and fulfilling the aims of the program. There might be 
a possibility of having a large trailer which would go from school- to* school; but, 
then again,* the* observation' facilities would be limited. 

"We were confirmed in our hypothesis that in certain* situations, It** was more 
efficacious to have professionally* trained workers rather than" idigenous; ;nontrained 
aides. * One of the major areas of difficulty was* in getting inf ormatidtt* On the 
families. In the suburbs where trained social'workers* collected* data; the Information 
came through’ rapidly and competently.’ "All the' aTeas^were* covered that we wanted to 
know about , although there* is* always* the* question* of' the validity* of parents reports. 
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However, we were looking not so much for specific Information on the child as the 
attitude of the parents toward the child and his development, and this did come 
through in responses to our open ended questions o' In the inner city the situation 
was different o We had hoped originally to elicit the aid of the neighborhood aides, 
that are local residents, so that we could help the community recognize' the general 
problem of emotional disturbance in children and give them some training in 
interviewing. But the SNAP administration felt this' to be too ticklish* a situation 
to handle at this timeo The neighborhood workers were unwilling to ask for this 
kind of information because it was too personal . They feel that they are interfering 
and prying. Also the information was open to misinterpretation' by untrained workers. 
Consequently, on the advice of the senior social worker at SNAP, "we let him do all 
the interviews. However, his schedules could not be maintained so he* had to assign 
one of his neighborhood aides to collect the "data. This' information was scant and 
tantalizing. For instance, on a question on a child's relationship' to the mother, 
the answer was "yes". Recorded trauma to the child, such as death of a parent or 
major injury, would be briefly recorded with no dates or any clue as to how this had 
effected the general family constellation or the development of the child. We still 
feel that it would be a good idea to have the neighborhood aides learning and acting 
and supporting the program. We thought of having a trained social worker meet once a 
week with the neighborhood aides to help them learn how to collect data. SNAP 
discouraged taking forms in to be filled out by the families as this was too reminiscent 
of social welfare workers practices, which leads to resistance on the part of the 
parents. The aides, in general, know the families well and can give information? 
without even asking specific questions of the family, as to the general tenor of the 
home, whether the mother's working, how many extended' family are present,' etc. This 
was the type of information we were looking for but which we are still* 'trying to get. 

If we cannot get the aides to collect data and if we cannot train them ourselves, it 
would seem wise to have a professional social worker approach the problem of recording 
this information which is too important to have neglected or done haphazardly. 

We also felt that the neighborhood aides could be used perhaps'not to get all 
the information but at least to do a public relations job for us. So'many of the 
parents had no idea of what was happening. Communications broke down very quickly 
between SNAP and parents. Many of the parents did not know that their children were 
coming to the University for diagnostic purposes and certainly did not know what we 
were doing at the University. One mother felt that we had given the children "needles" 
because they had been sick on their return from the University. This misconception 
could have been prevented if the neighborhood workers had been* informing the parents 
about the program, making them see the usefulness of this' program: to their* children. 

If we could have had a self-generating intercommunity program involving everyone in 
the community, we would have had greater success, not only in getting the diagnostic 
information but also in maintaining our follow-through study. We felt that the 
neighborhood aides should have been asked to the University. They should have been 
able to observe the sessions, and we should certainly have gone to their meetings and 
worked with them on their own specific problems. The main idea would be to get the 
community to work for itself, have the neighborhood workers give us gross information 
about the families, and be a public relations person for the program, and let the 
probing interviews and delicate subjects be approached by professionals not living 
in the immediate neighborhood. 
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The psychological testing raised several questions* Here it was felt that a 
professional, not a student in training, was needed to get - the information from 
these young children* However, we would consider doctoral degree candidates with 
experience and training in this area as possible testers for the program* Although 
it was comparatively easy to test the children in- the suburbs in one session, this 
was decidedly not so in the inner city 0 You needed two to three sessions with the 
child to get a valid sample of his performance * 1?he child in the inner city initially 
resisted the meetings of the tester, but by the second or third day, he was quite 
willing to cooperate and his score was quite notably higher o The tester should also 
visit in the classroom for long observational periods to get to know the children and 
to look at cognitive function expressed in behavior in the classroomb All of this 
requires a sophisticated tester* If it is a student who is doing* the testing, he 
should be. closely supervised,. There was some question whether* the -Bine t was the 
appropriate test to use o It was suggested that perhaps a - series of specialized tests 
and the standardizing of the observation and psychological approaches would be more 
effective in predicting emotional disturbance than the Blnet alone* We- would like to 
have tests of the relationship of the child with the teacher and with his peers and 
we would like to know more of his cognitive style and particularly any kind of tests, 
such as the Bender or equivilant that would reveal any central nervous system deficit 
or minimal brain dis function e 

We would like also to have noted changes in the classroom; that is, were there 
any differences in cognitive style as the child approached diverse tasks* and added 
stress; what were the effects of different teaching styles and demands on different 
cognitive styles. The attitude of the child towards education and towards white 
people should have been noted to estimate of the child's level of aspJ-Cation * and his 
ability to take risks* These are the data we felt would be helpful* to describe 
children* Also included in this list of areas to explore were the child's handling 
of failure, and his expression of aggression* Could the child request* help from the 
peers and adults? Could he follow suggestions when they were given? * Could he follow 
directions? Was there any relationship between social economic status on his ability 
to relate to peers and adults and follow directions? Could some of Piaget's and 
Brunner's tests be adopted to this population to see how -cognitive hierachles were 
developing and how these hierachles were intergrated? ' Could special teaching 
techniques accelerate lagging areas of development? What types of materials interested 
the child? Did the child manifest a concrete or abstract approach to* materials * Was 
he rigid or flexible in following the daily program? Wps rigidity a form of 
perservation or obsessive behavior? How appealing was the child in general? How 
was the impulse control of the child? How as the child able to use play, for pleasure,, 
maBtery, learning of skills, people, things? Could he sustain what ~he* started? What 
developmental tasks was he involved in? Could most of this material be gathered by 
trained observers-recorders watching free play? 

On the subject of free play, we also a wanted to see the sex role and identifi- 
cation processes, the choices of play material, whether they were male or female 
categories* In the classroom we would try to standardize the equipment and materials 
available, as well as the sequence of presentation of these* materials so that we could 
have standardized meads of analyzing the evoked behavior* 
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Again, this raises the Issue of training. If the bbservers-recorders were 
undergraduates or people with little training in child development, cognitive 
process and clinical psychopathology, they are not able to observe with any kind 
of efficiency or report the significant material <> Therefore, these observers- 
recorders should be first or second year master degree * students or doctoral 
candidates who have been specifically trained as observer-recorders in a class- 
room for emotional disturbance. 
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ABSTRACT 



This report describes a three phase study of children ' s 
perception of emotion investigating the patterns of accurately 
perceived and erroneously perceived emotions and testing the 
influence of sex and race differences among both perceivers and 
expressors . 



*The research reported herein was performed pursuant to a 
contract for the Office of Economic Opportunity, Executive Office 
of the President, Washington, D.C. 20506, The opinions expressed 
herein are those of the author, and should not be construed as 
representing the opinions or pblicy of the United States Government. 




HEAD START EVALUATION AND RESEARCH CENTER 
PERCEPTION OF EMOTION AMONG CHILDREN: RACE AND SEX DIFFERENCES* 



A. George Gitter 
Boston University 



Much of our daily social interaction involves nonverbal communi- 
cation (NVC) . Although NVC is a ubiquitous phenomenon, it has not pre- 
viously received the attention paid to other areas of psychology. A 
number of questions arise pertaining to NVC which are of considerable 
interest toward understanding the mechanisms underlying social inter- 
actions, whether in the classrooms, in play groups, in occupational 
or other settings. Is race a significant variable in perception of 
emotion (POE)? If there are racial subculture differences in POE, are 
the cross— race and same— race POEs equal to each other? Are racial dif 
ferences also significant in the expression of emotion? Are they sig- 
nificant in influencing the patterning of both accurately and erroneously 
perceived emotions? Are they equal in magnitude to sex differences in 

POE? 



This study investigates the accuracy Of perception of various 
emotions among children, as well as the patterning of erroneously per- 
ceived emotions . It focuses on the relationship of accuracy to race 
and sex differences of both the expressor (the person expressing the 
emotion) and the perceiver (the person judging the nature of the ex- 
pressed emotion) . There are a number of studies dealing with NVC in 
general, but only a few which relate to minority group characteristics 
or concentrate on race and sex variables ih POE. 



*The research reported herein was performed pursuant to a 
contract for the Office of Economic Opportunity, Executive Office of 
the President, Washington, D.C. 20506. The opinions expressed 
herein are those of the author, and should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the opinions or policy of any agency of the United States 

Government. 
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The most recent reviews of studies in perception, or recognition 
of emotion by means of NVC, are by Bruner and Tagiuri (1954), Davitz 
(1964) , and Ekman (1965) . Thesesreviews indicate that posed photo- 
graphs have been the most common stimuli used in the study of recog- 
nition of emotion by means of NVC cues. Other kinds of stimuli were 
utilized by various researchers, (Bruner and Tagiuri 1954), such as 
recording a person's voice, drawings of the human face with inter- 
changing features, the use of people actually present, drawings of 
real persons, and photographs of a person accompanied by redordings 
of his voice. 

A number. of NVC studies arise out of psychiatric settings. 

Highly sensitive and affect-laden therapist-client interaction 
places heavy demands on the verbal channel, which in turn leads to 
the utilization of other (nonverbal) cues both for diagnosis and 
therapy. Mahl's (1956) investigation of the disturbances, dis- 
continuities, and pauses of silence in the speech patterns of 
mental patients provides an example of such a study. He found 
significant correlations between these variables and the amount 
of anxiety present in the patient. Another study (Mahl, et. al . 

1959) , related gestures and bodily movements of psychiatric patients 
to their personality characteristics? its results indicated a sig- 
nificant relationship? between tension and motor activity. The 
findings of Dittman (1962) validate those of Mahl's studies. He 
was able to relate hand movements to particular moods such as anger, 
gloom, and calm, and, although unsuccessful in relating anxiety to 
"linguistic" (verbal) behavior, he succeeded in discriminating be- 
tween high and low conflict patients on the basis of their NVC (body 
movement) (Dittman and Wynne 1961) . 

Exline (1963), in exploring the function of visual cues, such 
as glances, during psychiatric interviews, found that stress inhi- 
bits eye-contact. In a replication study (Exline, et. al. 1965), 
his subjects, in an interview situation, evidenced substantially 
more eye-contact when they listened than whey they spoke. In 
addition, when the subject matter of the interview became embarras- 
sing, the subject's visual contact was reduced to a minimum. 

Judging minority group characteristics . Secord, Stritch, and 
Johnson l('1960).‘'shave investigated the perception pf ( personality 
characteristics through the use of nonverbal cues by offering their 
subjects limited stimulus information (photographs of faces) . Their 
findings indicate that subjects tend to use some form of analogy, a 
"metaphorical generalization, " or a bridge to fill in any information 
not supplied by the stimulus, and to organise all stimulus information 
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into meaningful structures. 

Secord, Bevan, and Katz (1956) and Secord (1959) investigated 
Negroes and Caucasians as stimuli. The subjects rated Negroes 
possessing pronounced Caucasian features with, "all the characteris- 
tics of a Caucasian, " when restricted to the stimulus of a photo- 
graph and believing that ;bhe person in the photograph was Caucasian. 

On the other hand, other subjects ontbeing informed that the photo- 
graphs were of Negroes, rated these with "all the characteristics of 
a Negro . " 

Anisfield, Bongo, and Lambert's (1962) study investigated the 
relationship between perception of a minority group status and ascrip- 
tion of certain traits to such minority group members. The same actor 
taped two versions of a speech. In one version he used a "Jewish" 
accent, while in the other he did not. Those subjects who perceived 
him as "Jewish" rated him lower on such variables as: height, good 
looks, and self-confidence, while those whofesaw him as rr En- .\:’ 
glish!*." rated him much higher on these same variables. 

Race and sex differences . Gates (1923), working with white chil- 
dren perceivers and whj-te adult female expressor;.!, found age and sex 
of perceiver to be significant. Kellog and Eagleson's (1931) study of 
Negro children perceivers and white female adult expressor,- c confirms 
the significance of sex differenced. However Kellog finds no differ- 
ence when he compares his results to those of Gates's white children. 
Studies have also found sex of expressor differences to be significant 
(Thompson and Meltzer 1964; Drag and Shaw 1967) . 

Vinacke's (1949) study used magazine pictures of Caucasians as 
stimuli. His results indicated that Caucasian subjects, as compared 
to Oriental ones, were more accurate in identifying emotions of Cau- 
casian faces. A replication study, by Vinacke and Fong (1955) simi- 
larly indicated that Oriental subjects, as compared to Caucasian ones, 
were more accurate in identifying emotions expressed in photographs 
of Oriental faces. In both studies, the magnitude of perceivers' sex 
differences was greater than that of race. 



METHOD 



Briefly, this study: 

1. Investigates patterns of children's: 

A. correctly perceived emotionns, and 

B. erroneously perceived emotions (i.e., those which 
are in fact perceived, when they are not in fact 
expressed), and 
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2. Relates POE to the: 

A. race of (1) perceiver and (2) expressor, and 

B. sex of (1) perceiver and (2) expressor. 

This research was divided into three phases. 

Phase lz Production of Stimuli materials — A period during 
which the feasibility of the various alternatives' of data collection 
was explored and the stimuli materials were produced. 

Phase 2z ; Efficacy of stimuli materials — A test of efficacy 
of the stimuli materials on a sample of adults before administering 
them to samples - of children. 

Phase 3: I nvestigation of PQE among children — Design of 

research in progress, to be completed September, 1968. 



' ' Phase 1 : Production of stimuli materials 

j 

July and August (1967), were spent investigating the feasibility 
of various data collection alternatives, in preparing stimuli materials, 
and making arrangements for samples of subjects^ children of both races 
enrolled in Headstart Centers in the Boston area. My assistant, Mr. 
Harvey Black, has been extremely helpful with the former, while Mrs. 

Sandy Alexanian, of the School of Education, Boston University, was 
invaluable in making contacts for the latter. 

Exploratory visits were made to Headstart Centers in three areas 
in the vicinity of Boston: Brockton, Revere and Roxbury. Tentative 
arrangements have been made to use the children in all of these centers 
as subjects in the study. 

After considerable investigation of the relative advantages of the 
various types of stimuli materials, I decided to use motion pictures to 
photograph the enactments of the various emotions. 

In part, the decision to use sound motion pictures was made because 
of its flexibility and potential use for future research, e . g . , compari- 3 
sons of POE by modalities (audio-only vs. visual-only vs. audio-visual). 

I was also influenced by the generous offer of Dr. G. Stechler of the 
B.U. Medical School to use his 16 mm. sound Auricon camera. 
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In order to obtain the necessary number of expressors, actors from 
local theater companies were contacted. A series of meetings to discuss 
the project were held with actors, mostly members of the Harvard Summer 
Players and the Peoples Theatre of Cambridge. 

The motion pictures were made during a series of shooting sessions. 
A total of 398 takes were shot using 34 actors: 6 Negro males, 7 Negro 
females, 10 white males and 11 white females. 

A rehearsal session was held preceding each shooting. At that 
time, the director, Mr. Vernon Blackman of the Popples Theatre, dis- 
cussed with the actors the emotions which they were to enact. Each 
actor acted out seven emotions, selected for ease of portrayal by the 
director: anger, mirth, surprise, fear, disgust, pain and sadness. 

Before each take, each actor again rehearsed the specific emotion to 
be filmed. The actors were filmed seated, facing 45° away from the 
camera, as if they were interacting with another person out of the 
view of the camera. Black and white film was used. Retakes were shot 
whenever either the director or the actor were dissatisfied for any 
reason with the original take. 

As each actor enacted a particular emotion he recited a short 
monologue. The monologue was the same for all actors (two sentences) 
and all emotions, thus maintaining the verbal (or semantic) content 
constant across all of the experimental treatments. 

To collect a series of "candid" still pictures of the seven 
emotions a search of Ebony , Life , and Look was undertaken. The 
paucity of results of this relatively extensive search led to the 
decision to utilize "posed" photographs, stills made from our motion 
pictures. A panel of three graduate student judges examined the total 
foorage for each emotion of each actor and actress. In each case, the * 
frame judged representative of the emotion was used to make the still 
photographs . 

Thirty-two hundred feet of motion picture film (approximately 90 
minutes running time) has been processed. Mr. John Geeza of Magna 
Films, Inc., and Mr. Ray Richardson of Film Division, Boston Univeri 
sity, edited the film footage. and made photographs of the frames 
selected from the motion picture films. 

In the interests of balance of race and sex representation and con- 
sistency of photographic and dramatic quality, all of the motion picture 
material was examined. A final set comprising of emotions^ each for 
12 males (6 white and 6 Negro) and 12 females (6 white and 6 Negro) 
was selected. 
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Phase 2 ; Efficacy of stimuli materials 

To manipulate both the sex and race of the expressor a new set 
Of stimuli materials was prepared. Before administering this set 
of photographs to children subject it was tested on a sample of adults 
in order to ascertain whether it compared in efficacy with the stimuli 
materials of other investigators. A copy of the text of the report of 
this study, submitted for presentation at the forthcoming (April, 1968) 
Eastern Psychological Association meetings, follows; 



PERCEPTION OF EMOTION: RACE AND SEX DIFFERENCES 

OF EXPRESSORS AND PERCEIVERS 



A 2x2x2x2 factorial study tested the effects of race 
and sex of perceivers (Ss, N=80) , and race and sex of 
expressors (actors, N=24) each photographed enacting 
seven emotions. Race of expressorswas found significant 
as were the patterns of both correctly and erroneously 
perceived emotions . 



PROBLEM 

Much of our daily social interaction; involves the utilization of 
nonverbal communication in perception of emotion. Yet a number of ques- 
tions, for example, (1) Those involving the effects of such variables 
as sex and race of both expressor and perceiver, or (2) the patterning 
of both correctly and erroneously perceived emotions when the above 
variables are thken into account, have received scant attention. 

Sb > JECTS 

Eighty (80) undergraduates made up the sample of perceivers (for 
the sex and race breakdown of the sample see the Experimental Design 
diagram below) . . 

PROCEDURE 

A balanced 2x2x2x2 design (below) tested the influence of the sex 
and race of both the expressor (the person portraying the emotion) and 
the perceiver (the person making the judgment as to the nature of emotion 
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on perception of emotion. 

The twenty four (24) expressors in this experiment were profes- 
sional actors (12 white and 12 Negro, 6 male and 6 female of each 
race — rows #1 and 2 of the Experimental Design, diagram below) . 
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N 
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F 
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w = white N = Negro m = male F = female 



Black and white photographs were made of each expressor portraying 
seven (7) emotions: anger, happiness, surprise, fear, disgust, pain 
and sadness. Each photograph shows an expressor 3/4 figure, seated 
and at 45 ° angle to the camera. Lighting and background are constant 
for the 168 photographs . 

The perceivers were the eighty (80) undergraduate Ss (40 white 
and 40 Negro, 20 male and 20 female of each race — rows #3 and 4 of the 
Experimental Design diagram) . Each S was tested individually, with a 
set of twenty one (21) photographs (3 actors — or actresses — 7 
emotions for each) , presented in random order 0 After looking at each 
photograph the S made the judgement from a multiple choice list of the 
seven emotions (in alphabetical order) . 

RESULTS 

1. Expressors and perceivers: race and sex differences 
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A. Neither sex nor race of the perceiver (Tables 1 and 2) 
nor sex of the expressor (Table 3) influence the overall accuracy of 
perception • of emotions. 

B. Race of the expressor effects the accuracy of perception 

of emotion (Table 4) , with higher accuracy occuring when perceiving white 
expressors as compared to their Negro counterparts. The extent of this 
influence however, is mediated by the sex and race differences of both 
the expressor and the perceiver. For example: 

(1) While no differences were noted when overall 
accuracy scores were compared for perception of: 

(a) white male expressors versus Nfegro female 
expressors. (Table 5) , and 

(b) white female expressors versus Negro female 
expressors (Table 6) , 

(2) Clear differences emerge when accuracy comparisons 

involve : 

(q) Negro male versus Negro female expressors 
(Table 7) 

(b) white male versus Negro male expressors 
(Table 8) , and 

(c) white female versus Negro male expressors 
(Table ($)) 

2. Patterns of correct perceptions 

A. The incidence of correct perception varies with emotion 
(Table 10) — happiness and anger giving the highest, and fear and dis- 
gust the lowest proportions of correctly perceived emotions. 

B. This pattern differs (Table 11) depending on whether 
the expressors are male or female. 

C. No differences in the pattern of correct perception of 
the seven emotions appear as a function of the race of the expressor 



*See the {’Tables" pagfeifollowing Phase 2. 
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(Table 12) or the race and sex of the perceiver (Tables 13 and 14) . 

3. Patterns of erroneous perception. Erroneously perceived 
emotion is one, which was in fact perceived, whenever the perceiver 
made a mistake, that is, did not name the emotion enacted by the ex- 
pressor in the photograph. 

A. The incidence of erroneous perception varies with 
e.aotion (Table 15) --surprise and disgust giving the highest and pain 
a.id fear the lowest proportions of erroneously perceived emotions. 

B. The pattern of correctly perceived emotions is different 
from that of erroneously perceived ones (Table 16) . 

C. The patterns of erroneously perceived emotions differ 
with sex of expressor (Table 17) and race of perceiver (Table 18) . 

D. No difference in patterns results from differences in 
either sex of perceiver (Table 19) or the race of expressor (Table 20) . 



IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

Sex and race differences among expressors and perceivers influence 
perception of emotion from posed photographs. While at times, the 
effects of these variables can be noted when their influence is ex- 
amined independently, at other times they are significant only in 
interaction with each other. ‘Similar results emerge from findings of 
the patterning of both correctly and erroneously perceived emotions. 

Future research will hopefully answer whether the strong differ- 
ences due to the race of expressor can be accounted for by white versus 
Negro subcultural differences in inhibiting the communication of emo- 
tions, or by such artifacts as the inability of black and white photo- 
graphs to capture portrayal of emotion equally well for white and 
Negro expressors, or by still other alternative explanations. 
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Phase 3 : Investigation of POE among children — design of 

research in progress to be completed September/ 1968 



Research Design 



Race of expressor 


W 


N 




Race of perceiver(s) 


W 


N 


W 


N 




Sex of subject 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




N = (in each group) 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 





w = white M = male 

N = Negro F = female 



Subjects . Children (age 5-6) of both races and sexes (N=120? 60 
white and 60 Negro, 30 males and 30 females of each race) , enrolled 
in Headstart programs, will be used as subjects. 

Procedure . Still photographs of females (expressors) of both races 
will be used as stimuli materials. Each S will be asked to identify the 
emotion in each of 12 photographs — 3 actresses, either white or Negro, de- 
pending on the treatment group, each photographed portraying 4 potions 
(happiness, pain, anger and surprise) . Ss will be tested individually 
and the order of presentation of photographs will be random for each S. 

Upon being presented with a photograph the S will be asked which 
of the four emotions is depicted by the expressor. Because considerable j 
amount of evidence from pretesting indicates that a five-year old's span 
of attention may limit his ability to keep the four alternatives (the 
four emotions) in mind, a training period will precede the testing 
session. Four comic book art type pictures will be placed on the table 
in front of the S, each depicting a scene typical of the four emotions. 

The E will explain to the S the four pictures — how each is to remind the 
S of each of the emotions. The pictures will remain on the table through 
the testing session allowing the E to refer to them. In short, they 
will act as graphic multiple choice alternatives. 
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HEAD START RESEARCH AND EVALUATION CENTER 
THE EXPRESSION OF AGGRESSION IN PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 1 

LYNN M. DORMAN 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
ABSTRACT 



One behavioral and two projective measures of aggression were given to pre- 
school children enrolled in two Head Start summernsessions in Quincy and Lynn, 
Massachusetts. The projective measures were designed to elicit the expression of 
aggression in social situations. The situations were swinging, painting, playing 
with blocks or dolls and holding a book. 

The frequency of aggressive responses given by the children was computed. 

There was no difference in the amount of expression of aggression in the two schools, 
but the girls in Quincy gave more aggressive responses than any of the other children. 
Possible factors relating to this were discussed. These included verbalness of 
females, greater familiarityywith the experimenters, racial and age differences. 

The behavioral measure did not elicit any overt aggression and the responses 
were coded for verbal and cooperative responses between the two partners. The 
responses of those children ranking high and low in the expression of aggression w 
were compared. Children who expressed the most aggression were more verbal and 
more cooperative than those who expressed little or no aggression. This finding 
was discussed in terms of the relation between learning ability and the controlled 
expression of aggression. 

The relationship between expression of aggression and ability to learn is the 
subject of a study currently being planned by the author. If this relationship can 
be shown, it will have implications for the kinds'rof programs set up for those 
children who have learning difficulties. The freeing of appropriate aggressive 
responses might lead to increased freedom to deal appropriately with other aspects 
of the environment, such as the learning situation. 



ln The research reported herein was performed pursuant to a contract with the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, Executive Office of the President, Washington, D.C., 
20506. The opinions expressed herein are those of the author and should not 
be construed as representing the opinions or policy of any agency of the United 
States Government." 
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In the pre-school years, the child's interaction with peers increases and his mode 
of interaction changes . As he proceeds from solitary to cooperative play (Earten, 1943)-, 
he develops patterns of responding to and in these social situations. These response 
patterns ’Include the expression of cognitions and emotions appropriate to the situation. 
The development of these response patterns at this time form the basis for other more 
sophisticated patterns of responses at a later stage of development. The expression 
of aggression is only one of these response patterns, but is an important factor in 
the child's socialization and in his general development. 

Aggression is a natural human emotion which needs appropriate outlets (Bettelheim, 
1966) . Aggression can be dichotomized into 1) instrumental aggression:- actions such # 
as manipulating the environment and asking questions, 2) non-ins trumental aggression: 
actions such as striking out at someone and damaging property (Beller, 1957). The 
Management of aggression through controlled appropriate expression may be viewed as tone 
Of the precursors to the more complex response of assertion which is necessary for 
social development in general and for learning in particular. 

The purpose of this study was to develop an instrument for measuring the expression 
of aggression by pre-school children in social situations. Fictures, dolls and hypo- 
thetical situations were initially used as projective measures of aggression. A measure 
of overt aggression using a block game was added later in the study. It was hoped 
that such instruments could be later used in a study of the expression of aggression. as 
related to learning in pre-school children. 

The present study was exploratory. No working hypotheses were developed prior 
to the study, but the findings suggested a'.hypothesis for further study. 



METHOD 



Subjects: The subjects were children from two classes in each of two Head Start 

populations. The schools were in Quincy and Lynn, Massachusetts. The children in 
the Quincy school were all white and of pre-kindergarten age.. The atmosphere of the: 
two Quincy classrooms was one of general permissiveness during free play at which 
time observations were made. There were 9 boys and 4 girls in one room and 8 boys 
and 6 girls in the other. The Lynn, Massachusetts, population consisted oft both 
negro and white children who were to enroll in the first grade in the fall.’ The 





ln The research reported herein was performed pursuant to a contract with the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, Executive Office of the Eresident, Washington, D.C., 

2 "20506. The opinions expressed herein are those of the author and should not 
be construed as representing the opinions or policy of any agency of the United 
States Government." 

?/A complete description of the materials used will be found in the appendix. 
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children were more restricted, working at their desks, and were often engaged in 
specific learning tasks. These children were taken on many school sponsored trips 
during the summer. The make-up of one room was 6 boys and 4 girls; the other had 
6 boys and 9 girls. The general family background (income and number of children) 
was the same for both populations. Due to absences in Lynn and refusals in Quincy, 
complete data was collected on 6 boys and 8 girls in Quincy and 4 boys and 8 girls 
in Lynn. The children who refused to look at the pictures or dolls seemed to be 
those who were having trouble adjusting to school and were "quiet," "fehy," and cried 
during the first few days of school. 

Procedure: Due to the classroom differences, testing time in Quincy extended over 

a longer period of time than in Lynn. The experimenters were in Quincy the first 
day the class met so that they were more familiar to these children than they were 
to the Lynn children. The children were seen individually within the classroom, and 
ongoing activities and play were not interrupted. Each child was asked to respond 
to three social situations depicted by dolls and drawings. The hypothetical ques- 
tion involved the child placing himself into the three situations. The three social 
situations involved block play and swinging for boys, doll play and painting for 
girls, and a book situation for both sexes. These situations were chosen because 
they reflected popular sex appropriate activities for this age. Each situation 
portrayed two same-sexed children, except for the book which had one boy and one 
girl. The situations could elicit an aggressive or a non-aggressive or a nor.- 
resp@n§evc :ABp SSgffes si??ec respppsecwag s ^@^ined- gsr 1 gne |n wtji§h c o$ie p:f - the c -_ e he 

figures did something to the other or to the other's possessions such as pushing 
off the swing, hitting, or knocking over the blocks. Any other response was 
considered a non-aggressive response. The child was first asked if he wanted to 
see some pictures or dolls. After the child sat down, the experimenter brought 
out the pictures or dolls and said to the child, "Tell me what is happening." An 
example of the hypothetical questions is "what if you were playing dolls and 
another girl came over, what do you do?" 

One experimenter worked with the pictures and another with the dolls. Children 
were never asked to respond to more than three situations at a time and were not 
presented with the dolls and pictures on the same day. 

After all, the children had been questionned about the social situations, 
they were asked to play a block game in pairs. Any two children who volunteered to 
come at the same time were allowed to play; no attempt was made to systematically 
pair the children. The instructions were? "If you two can put all the blocks on 
one building, you each win a balloon. Ycu have to take turns though. (First 
pointing to one child and then to the other) You put one on; then you put one on. 
You get three chances, but if all three buildings fall down, no one gets a balloon." 
The experimenter watched and noted what was said and done in the game. (The game 
used was Blockhead . 3) it is virtually impossible to put all the blocks on one 
building and since no child won a balloon, the experimenter gave ail children in 
the classroom a balloon. 

-As another measure of overt aggression all teachers were asked to rank order 
the children in terms of their display of aggression in the classroom. The children 
were rated during the last week of "the summer session. 



■^See appendix 




Results : 



All responses were coded for aggression or non-aggression as defined above. 
Examples of aggressive responses are: "he pushed him off the swing," "they are 

fighting over the book;" non-aggressive responses were: "they are playing dolls 

nicely," "the p^int spilled accidentally." No one expressed aggression during the 
block game; and therefore, it was coded for verbal or non-verbal interaction and 
for cooperation or non-cooperation during the three turns. Cooperation was con- 
sidered any attempt to influence the other player, i.e., suggesting how to build, 
planning ahead, pointing at a block the other should use. 
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The results to be reported here are preliminary. More extensive data ^ 

ilyses are u in !! prbgr§ss?i~ L6rtg;-fa'fige-inhiyses will •coMbafe^lfhS cftifd a s ' 

re Spoils fe s ° £ r 6m s t a s k°£o task c and' witfi£n , ;^irt!:uS£l^hs®to a 8e < tdi , th£ne wfiifcfte? s £he i - t^pe”*' 
<&.£ task or the situation calls forth differences in the expression of aggression. 

The following analysis is based on the responses to the pictures and the dolls. 

The analyses were of six responses (3 responses to pictures and 3 responses to 
dolls) instead of the nine elicited. The hypothetical qii e s fci oris .’.we r e not 1 iricluded 
because nitiwas :d£f ficdlfclto st£iidard’iize''’th& ’questioning. All the children were 
asked the original questions, but if they gave no answer, the experimenter rv wo.uld 
reword the question suggesting that the hypothetical person in the situation came 
over to aggress. There is a possibility that this may be a useful measure as it 
has the potential for eliciting "true-to-life" responses. 



Table I shows the frequency distribution of aggressive responses for all children. 
The greatest number of responses each child could give was s i' r (3 for the picture 
and 3 for the dolls). 



TABLE I 

DISTRIBUTION OF AGGRESSIVE RESPONSES 



Number of 

Aggressive Responses 



Quincy 



Lynri 



Male Female 



Male Female 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

3 



0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 



1 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

1 



All children except two expressed aggression. The task does allow for the expression 
of aggression. A greater sex difference was found in the Quincy population; the 
girls expressing the most aggression. In order to ascertain if there afe differences 
between those who scored high on expressed aggression and those who scored low, the 
block game responses were analyzed for those children who expressed less than two 
and more than five aggressive responses, 5 and 7 subjects respctively. For those 
who scored high on aggressive responses, 7 of the 15 possible responses in the block 
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game were verbal and 8 of the 15 were cooperative; whereas for those who scored low 
on aggressive responses, 4 of the 21 possible responses were verbal and 6 of the 21 
responses were cooperative. 

The correlations between our ratings of aggression and the rankings from the 
teachers 'was approximately. r20:;ipd touting Ifettjie- agree©£nt : :be§w§©d fehevgegc.her 1 s 
ratings of overt aggression and our measure of expressed aggression. 

DISCUSSION 



Although one might have expected the differences in the environment to 
produce differences in the total amount of expressions of aggression, none were 
found . 



In Quincy, the girls expressed more aggression than did the boys--a finding 
not in aggreement with the literature. (Sears, 1951). Perhaps in a more permis- 
sive atmosphere, girls are able to express their aggression verbally and the boys 
express it motorically. In the more "formal" setting, the sex difference in 
expression is not as great. There are many other possible influences on this 
factor: age and racial differences, degree of familiarity with experimenters, and 

classroom atmosphere. 

A comparison of the highest and lowest expressers of aggression indicates 
that children who express more aggression on projective tests are more verbal and 
more cooperative, at least in the game situation used here. It is possible that 
the highly verbal, cooperative child expresses more aggression because he is 
verbal, but this did not seem supported here, since low aggressive children were 
also verbal when telling stories. 



It is felt that verbalization and cooperation are two important aspects of 
both social development and school learning. The child who can express aggression 
in controlled situations where it is likely to be appropriate is probably .more able to 
socialize* aft<3/-Tearh.' ? these children can c.gela ie ocsygh-i* t ively bo.vtheirieenvirbRment.'Those who 
could not see or express aggression could not verbalize or cooperate and may 
possibly have difficulty in social or learning situations. 



CONCLUSION 



The projective measures developed in this study appear to be indicative of the 
child's ability to express aggression although they were not related to the teacher's 
rating of overt aggression. Perhaps the projective expression of aggression is 
related to instrumental aggression, as discussed earlier. The children who were 
not able to express aggression in the projective situations were those who were less 
verbal and less cooperative on a task that involved some foresight. 
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APPENDIX 

The following is a description of the pictures used in this study: 

1. A boy is kneeling by some blocks and a a building is ready to topple. Another boy 
is standing nearby and looking at the situation. 

2. A boy is lying on the ground in front of a fewing.' while another boy is standing 
slightly to the rear of the swing. 

3. A girl is playing with dolls. The play area is "messy" and an arm is broken 
off one doll. Another girl is standing nearby. 

4. A girl is at an easel with a paint brush in her hand. One can of paint is tipp- 
'.:>i. e d and the paint is spilling. Another girl is standing near the easel with 

5. A boy and a girl are standing and both are holding the edges of the same book. 

The dolls used in the study are manufactured by Creative Playthings in Princeton, 
New Jersey. The dolls were put into the same situations as described above using 
a shoe box as a background. 

The hypothetical questions dealt with these same situations and were generally 
worded: "What if you were (painting, playing with blocks) and another boy (girl) 

came over, what do you do?" 

The block game is a commercial game called Blockhead, a Saalfield Artcraft product. 
The game consists of blocks of various shapes and colors. 
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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of the project was to initiate a' Te ache r-Deve loped Pre-School 
Curriculum to Facilitate Grade One Reading Success . 

The gap between what many Headstart programs offer and the expectations of 
public schools receiving the alumni is often great • It was the hypothesis of 
this project that a community oriented readiness curriculum could be developed 
utilizing: 1) Community vocabulary and resource, 2) Knowledgeof public school 
materials ; vocabulary and expectation, 3) Skills which have a demonstrable effect 
on early 'reading success (National Grade One Reading Study). 

Testing of experimental* and central groups was done at* the begining and end 
of a summer Headstart term;* The* instrument used was the* Murphy*-Durrell * Reading 
Readiness Analysis. 

* The-vehicles used to stimulate the teacher developed curriculum were: 1) 
Workshops for experimental* teachers* and* their* aides with* specialists in curriculum 
areas (pre-school language*, reading, childrens books, drama and" community). 

2) Classroom support in the form of 'materials and* demonstration. 

The project will be complete when the subjects are tested again in'* January 
1968 in 'relation **to* their grade one reading achievement. 



1 "The research reported herein was performed pursuant to a contract with the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, Executive Office of the President, Washington, 
D.C., 20506. The opinions expressed herein are those of the author and should 
not be construed as representing the opinions or policy of any* agency of the 
United States Government." 



